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Events of the aaitech 


Tue Premiers of the Balkan States have at last met 
in conference at Bucharest under Roumanian presidency, 
and the first fruits of the meeting are a declaration of a 
five days’ armistice, dating from noon on Thursday. The 
present military position is that the Bulgar army in 
North Macedonia still obstinately maintains its position 
round Kochana, where it never at the worst yielded more 
than about twenty miles of ground. The Greek advance 
has been pressed through the Kresna Pass to Djumaia, 
but some check apparently followed this rash penetra- 
tion of a very mountainous and purely Bulgarian region. 
The Greeks, in their march, drove the whole native 
Bulgarian population before them, burning villages as 
they went. There is little doubt that they themselves 
perpetrated the slaughter which they reported. There 
are few Greeks to massacre in this region, and none at 
all in Kukersh, the place in which they first located 
Bulgarian atrocities. 

* * * ; 

Ir is by no means certain that the armistice will be 
a prelude to the conclusion of peace. Greece demands all 
the territory which she holds, and this would involve the 
exclusion of Bulgaria absolutely from Macedonia and 





from the AZgean coast, for Greece has taken Dedeagatch 
as well as Kavalla. The Great Powers are all said to be 
urging that Bulgaria must have Kavalla, and this, to be 
of any use, must include the whole Struma valley, for 
only down this channel can Kavalla be linked with Bul- 
garia. Servia is said to back even these extreme Greek 
pretensions. Mr. Bourchier argues that the wiser course 
for Bulgaria will be to accept at this stage whatever 
terms the Allies dictate, relying on Europe to revise the 
Treaty. The influence of Roumania may, however, pro- 
cure a relatively tolerable partition. If she were to cut 
herself adrift from Servia and Greece, there is little 
doubt among her soldiers, who know the facts, that 
Bulgaria, single-handed, could defeat them. Her main 
army is in front of Sofia, and has not yet been engaged. 
* * * 

THERE is no further news of the Turkish raid into 
Bulgarian territory. The Sultan’s heir is at Adrianople, 
and both he and Enver Bey have been declaring to inter- 
viewers that, under no circumstances, will Turkey with- 
draw from the city. Meanwhile, it is known that 
organised massacres have been carried out by the Turkish 
troops and irregulars in Thrace. Women have been 
driven into enclosures and made over to the troops, and 
especially at Malgara and Rodosto there has been whole- 
sale slaughter of the Christian population, including 
women and children. The victims were chiefly Greeks, 
whose King and army are largely responsible for this 
tragedy, and the evidence rests partly on Consular and 
partly on Greek ecclesiastical testimony. The Turkish 
answer is the peculiarly impudent lie that the killing was 
done by Bulgarians disguised as Turkish soldiers. The 
Concert meanwhile has taken no single step to deal with 
this Turkish defiance, and the variety of the rumors and 
proposals for Roumanian, Russian, or Russo-Austrian 
action only shows that no decision whatever has been 


taken. 
7 * * 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking mainly 
in Welsh at Carnarvon, to an enthusiastic audience of 
10,000 of his countrymen, made a brilliant attack on 
the revolutionary policy of the Lords, declaring that 
there was a deliberate conspiracy to thwart democratic 
government by denying a mandate for every Liberal 
Bill and assuming it for every Tory measure. The 
Parliamentary system was disintegrated and made futile 
when a Liberal Prime Minister had to go round to Bel- 
gravia, like a grocer’s boy, and ask the butler what 
orders my lords had for the day. Every Tory measure 
was escorted politely to the Palace of the King, every 
Liberal measure was scowled at as a plebeian intruder 
in an aristocratic drawing-room. The Lords were now 
inciting to violence against the Liberal Acts—forgetting 
that they were giving the signal for a people’s defiance 
of the Acts they hated, such as Enclosure and Game 
Laws. The Chancellor devoted one sentence only to the 
reform of the House of Lords. The present House, he 
said, must be abolished, and there would be a new 
Second Chamber, in which “ all parties, all sections, all 
creeds’’ would have “equal treatment.’”’ But the 
Liberal trouble is that if this House of All the Virtues 
is set up, it becomes a rival to the House of Commons, 
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THE immediate danger of a general strike in South 
Africa is over. On Thursday the Trades’ Federation 
decided against it by 65 votes to 18. The resolution 
expressed “ disgust’? with the Government’s attitude, 
refused their suggestions, and declared that the workers 
would rely for a remedy on their industrial and political 
organisations. The men have also pronounced the 
settlement reached by the Union Government after 
negotiation with the mine-owners to be radically unsatis- 
factory. The owners agreed to recognise their trade 
unions, but insisted that they must first approve their 
constitution, and, further, that they must renounce all 
political action and refrain from levies to promote 
parliamentary representation. They conceded half the 
holidays demanded, and agreed to an eight-and-a-half 
hours instead of an eight-hours day, subject, however, to 
the fatal qualifying words “ wherever possible.’””’ The men 
appealed to General Botha for further negotiation. He 
answered with a refusal, and thereupon the men’s 
leaders threatened, but did not proclaim, a general 


strike throughout South Africa. 
* * * 


Tue reply of the mine-owners has been to threaten 
that if a strike is proclaimed the whole of the native 
workers will be forcibly repatriated to their kraals. In 
this strategy the Union Government concurs, and 
arrangements have been made for commandos to escort 
the natives to their homes. The effect of this step would 
be to answer a strike with a lock-out. It is said that if 
once the native miners were dispersed, six months would 
elapse before they could be fully re-assembled, so that 
the mines could resume their usual activity. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for the proclamation of 
martial law, which, after the action of the Federation, 
will no longer be necessary. The Rand would have been 
divided into zones, and communication between them 
controlled, not by Imperial troops, but by burgher com- 
mandos. On Thursday night, on Mr. Outhwaite’s 
motion to reduce Mr. Harcourt’s salary, the Colonial 
Secretary defended the use of troops in a special social 
emergency, and would not promise their total with- 
drawal from South Africa ; but he said that not a soldier 
was retained for interference with labor troubles. 

* * - 

Lorp Gu apsTone’s despatches, issued this week, 
justify the use of the Imperial army, but it is im- 
possible not to read between the lines that there has 
been some friction between him and the Union Govern- 
ment. It has evidently been decided that this error, 
at least in the conduct of the last crisis, shall not be 
repeated. He cites documents which show that the 
rioting was serious, that the men were largely armed with 
revolvers, and that they fired on the troops. It is stated 
in a letter in the “Daily Citizen’’ that clubmen 
defending threatened buildings deliberately picked off 
the rioters, shooting in cold blood. The case for shoot- 
ing at some points does not, however, cover the dispersal 
of the mass meeting in the market place, where a 
cavalry charge should have sufficed, and it remains 
doubtful how far the rioting itself was due to the pro- 
hibition of meetings. Lord Gladstone was satisfied (1) 
that the men had explosives and meant to use them, 
and (2) that the natives constituted a grave risk. While 
he defends the action of the Union Government * ; 
dwelling on the grave risks of disorder, he insists that 
“allowance must be made for the miners, who only in 
recent times have realised the awful sacrifices which 


phthisis exacts.’’ 
* 7 * 


We are much surprised to read the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s reply to Mr. Russell Rea’s plea for 





the imposition of an excise duty on the sugar produced 
by the Anglo-Dutch Company, which has built a sugar 
factory at Cantley in Norfolk. Mr. Lloyd George de- 
clined to equalise the duty on the sugar produced at 
this place and on foreign imports, saying that the 
industry was as yet in an “experimental” stage, and 
that he could defend his action on free trade grounds. 
We should be glad to see such a defence, and we think 
we know the creature called “ experimental industry.’’ 
Its more usual alias is “infant industry,” and on its 
ever-expanding needs the system of German and 
Colonial Protection has largely been built up. It has 
precisely the same characteristics as “ the wee man ’”’ in 
Hood’s poem, who was let into the boat as a dwarf 
and swelled into a giant :— 
“Lord, how they chided with themselves, 
That they had let him in; 
To see him grow so monstrous now, 
That came so small and thin.” 
* * + 

Tue Chancellor’s action is the less defensible when 
we recall the history of the Cantley sugar factory, which 
supplies white sugar sold in direct competition with the 
products of British sugar refiners. This sugar will now 
be protected against these refiners and against foreign 
imported sugar to the extent of ls. 10d. a hundred- 
weight. A large sugar refiner informs us that if his 
company were to receive a similar remission of duty 
it would benefit to the amount of about a quarter of a 
million a year. Now that the signal for the protection of 
home-grown sugar has been given, other factories will 
probably be started, and a sheltered and favored industry 
will soon be in full train. Tariff Reformers will, of course, 
have the excellent object-lesson of a protected food in- 
dustry, fostered by a Liberal and Free Trade Govern- 
ment. Why, on Free Trade principles, this nursing is 
required if the venture be a sound one is more, weimagine, 
than any Free Trade Minister may beabletoexplain. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s speech shows pretty clearly the 
use to which so destructive a precedent will be put. And 
its influence will be felt all through the next Tariff 


Reform campaign. 
~ * 


THE Opposition organised a snap division on the 
Army Estimates on Wednesday night, but their plans 
leaked out, and were defeated by a majority of 33 votes 
—280 to 247. Their Whip was an extremely un- 
dignified one, the members being asked to avoid the 
usual entrances to the House, and to muster secretly on 
the Terrace. Tho substance of the debate chiefly con- 
cerned the supply of Army aeroplanes. Colonel Seely 
had set the strength of this arm at 120 machines. The 
Opposition contended that little more than fifty of 
these were workable, many being damaged and others 
being merely experimental, or reserved for training 
purposes. Colonel Seely’s answer was that he had kept 
faith with the House, that 130 aeroplanes had been 
bought, and that 90 were still on order. The list of 
damaged or unused machines is certainly a long one, 
and suggests what a terrible loss of men and aeroplanes 
would follow their use even for a few days in war. 

> * * 

In a powerful and reasoned speech Lord Curzon 
raised the whole question of Persia on Monday in the 
Lords. The Anglo-Russian Convention had, in fact, 
destroyed the whole apparatus of Persian Government. 
Russia, since she last promised to withdraw her troops, 
had raised their number from 3,000 to 17,500. We 
were, in effect, ignoring the impossible fiction of 
a neutral zone, and behaving as though it were 
our sphere. We had joined in destroying the promise 
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of financial reform under Mr. Shuster, and were now 
obliged to feed Persia with continual doles. Most. dangerous 
of all, in spite of promises to Parliament, we now seemed 
to be irreparably committed to the Russo-Indian 
railway. Turning to Tibet, he quoted from the “ Novoe 
Vremya’’ to show that not only had Mongolia been 
practically absorbed by Russia, but that Russia was 
arranging a Mongolian-Tibetan rapprochement, which 
would, if successful, bring Tibet, in spite of the Con- 
vention, within the Russian sphere of influence. 
* * * 


Lorp Mor ey, in his reply, argued that the state 
of Persia was no worse than before the Convention—a 
strange opinion, for Persia was then a united country, 
with a central government based on a Parliament, free 
from foreign occupation, and inspired with hopes which 
successive interventions have now destroyed. He went 
on, however, to define our policy, with singular 
precision and in some detail, as one of steady good- 
will and aid to Persia, and pledged us to uphold some 
form of constitutional government. He denied that we 
were committed to the Trans-Persian line, but we are 
favoring a Russian line to Teheran, and contemplating 
its eventual prolongation to the coast. Lord Lansdowne 
was hardly less critical than Lord Curzon, and Lord 
Newton, referring to the promised return of the Regent 
and the restoration of the Mejliss, said he would believe 
in it when it happened. It is, indeed, hard to guess 
how a Mejliss could be elected in the North while the 
Russians govern it as a Russian province under military 
law. Lord Crewe dismissed the Tibetan-Mongolian 
negotiations as quite unofficial, but he ignored the 
obvious fact, of which the “ Novoe Vremya’’ boasts, 
that they have been carried on with Russian knowledge 
by a Russian agent. The Convention, in short, came 
badly out of the debate. 


. * ~ 


THE ever-changing Marconi contract has undergone 
a new modification. Mr. Samuel announced on Monday 
that, in view of the grave admission of the Company 
that on their great station in East Africa their inven- 
tions were not protected by patents, he had made a new 
bargain as to the payment of royalties. Under it the 
royalty is to be divisible, instead of being paid in 
respect of the stations as a whole. Instead of a block 
royalty of 10 per cent., 4 per cent. will be paid for 
internal transmission apparatus, 2 per cent. for external 
transmission apparatus, 2 per cent. for external 
receiving apparatus, and 2 per cent. for internal 
receiving apparatus. Thus, if the Government discard 
part of a station outfit, they will be able to reduce the 
royalty accordingly. 

+ + » 

Mr. Samve. suggested that this was a very 
“ favorable,’’ or even a “ hard”’ bargain which he had 
driven with the Company. We should prefer to say 
that it was an approach, if an imperfect one, to a 
businesslike arrangement. The early plea of the Post 
Office, let us remember, was that the contract was such 
a splendid affair for the Government that nothing would 
induce it to let the Company off. Now we are told that 
a much better scheme has been arranged, which happens 
to concede a part of what the critics of the contract have 
always demanded. That that instrument is even now a 
satisfactory one we cannot think. The principle of the 
payment of a royalty on gross receipts for unspecified 
patents is a bad one, both for the public and for the 
development of the science and practice of wireless tele- 
graphy, and Mr. Samuel’s concession shows that at the 
eleventh hour he recognises that fact. 








His further concession, which promises some 
kind of Consultant Committee “when the occasion 
arises,’’ is, again, the shadow of what has been 
pressed upon him as a definite plan by nearly 
all his expert critics. If anyone will read the report 
of the Advisory Committee, and the powerful letters 
in the “ Times” of Sir Joseph Larmor (man of science), 
Sir Henry Norman (Liberal), Mr. Amery (Conservative), 
he will see how far the course actually taken by Mr. 
Samuel falls short of what rational and instructed opinion 
demands. Under the revised arrangement, for example, 
we are still to pay a royalty for a number of patents 
which are described as essential. Sir Henry Norman 
has asked Mr. Samuel to attach a list of these patents 
to the contract, but the Postmaster-General has declined 
todoso. Why? Sir Henry says that he is not aware of 
any Marconi patent which is “ essential ’’ even to the 
working of the Marconi system, except the master patent 
which expires next year—that is to say, before a single 
station can be erected. This is a grave statement. What 
has Mr. Samuel to say to it? It seems to us pertinent to 
inquire with Sir Henry what are the other essential 
patents for which this heavy royalty is to be paid. 


* * * 


In any case, the erection of the stations is well 
within the power of any properly administered State 
Department commanding a supply of ordinary engineer- 
ing and electrical plant and skill. Why, then, should 
this simple task be relegated to a private company, in 
defiance of the plain direction of the Parker Com- 
mittee? A further question is the haste with which 
the whole question of competitive systems has been 
dealt witii. For instance, the House of Commons will 
debate the question of the contract in the opening weeks 
of August. If Mr. Samuel had been willing, the Gold- 
schmidt Company would by this time have given him 
a demonstration of their new long-distance communica- 
tion with America. 

* . 7 


Tue chief change which the Committee has brought 
about in the Insurance Act Amendment Bill will be the 
virtual transfer of the payment of the maternity benefit 
from the husband to the wife. The sense of the Com- 
mittee favored this change, though the minority foresaw 
administrative difficulties, which the Labor amendment 
would meet by suggesting the acceptance of the receipt 
either of the wife or the husband. The friendly societies 
are probably hostile, but the Committee as a whole was 
so moved by stories of the money being drunk away by 
worthless husbands that the Government gave way, and 
the general plan of making the wife the recipient will 
somehow be embodied in the Act. 


* * * 


Tue third reading of the Mental Deficiency 
Bill was carried through the Commons at half- 
past three on Wednesday morning, after two all- 
night sittings, mainly sustained by Mr. Joshua 
Wedgwood. The Bill passed by 180 votes to 3. This is 
decisive of Parliamentary opinion, and the Bill is safer 
and better than its first draft, which we strongly 
criticised, and which has been greatly revised. But we 
doubt its popularity—the best-devised scheme for lock- 
ing up the village idiot would be unpopular ; and we wish 
that it had done more to strengthen the voluntary care 
of this unhappy class. We think it still goes perilously 
near the error and harshness of punishing feeble-minded- 
ness, and we hope its administration will be sedulously 
watched. In fact, there should be Vigilance Committees 
in all our towns and rural centres to see that a new law 
of this restrictive type works fairly. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE NEXT BUSINESS OF LIBERALISM. 


THE Session of 1913 has been a singularly barren one, 
but the leisure of an exhausted House of Commons is, 
for once, the opportunity of the nation. Its eyes are 
not on Parliament; but they will soon be directed to it, 
for we have come to a sharp turn in the road of our 
constitutional development, and it is time to ask what 
lies behind the curve. For Liberalism the inquiry is 
specially desirable. With the passage of Home Rule 
and Welsh Disestablishment, the réle of the old political 
Liberal Party comes practically to an end. Adult 
suffrage is the one remaining task ; and that is precluded 
by the Government’s failure to make its most vital factor, 
the causeof woman’senfranchisement, theirown. Whatis 
to emerge as the new moral basis, the intellectual stimu- 
lant of the spirit of Liberalism? If we are to assume 
an obstinate and irreconcilable resistance to Home Rule, 
its fighting power will survive from one election to 
another and one Ministry to another until the end has 
been accomplished. But it is safe to predict that at one 
point or another that barrier will fall, and that the 
Tory Party will seek to play its part in the inevitable 
redistribution of political power and the resulting changes 
in Parliamentary Government. The present embittered 
and futile war of parties cannot go on for ever. The 
congestion and enfeeblement of Parliament cannot go on. 
The backwardness in our social and industrial organisa- 
tion, the defects of our educational system, the meagre, 
scanted lives of great masses of our people, contrasted 
with the growing mass of almost conscienceless wealth 
piled up at their doors, must be improved. We must 
decide, and at no distant date, what line we will take 
on these matters, and what instruments we will fashion 
for dealing with them. Is it to be Parliament re-modelled 
to some extent on the Continental system of Committees? 
Or, when we realise the impossibility of giving Ireland 
a place in the Imperial Parliament, plus the control 
of her domestic affairs, are we to concede the full claims 
of national self-government for these islands, and having 
satisfied them, to set up a real Parliamentary manage- 
ment of the Empire? Is the Entente with Labor to be 
allowed to die, or if it is cemented, to end in a Coalition 
Ministry deliberately fashioned out of the two elements 
of progress? Isthesystem of class rule which never resigns, 
conducts our diplomacy and foreign policy, distributes and 
largely monopolises the honors and rewards of public life, 
keeps literature, art, and religion in their place, to be 
transfused with new ideas and personalities, woven from 
the general stuff of the nation? Liberalism cannot 
stand still; another Session like the present one would 
kill it, and it is therefore the true wisdom of statesman- 
ship to map out new territory, first for exploration, then 
for action. 

This has been done in the case of the rural pre- 
gramme, and if it is suggested that the condition of 
agriculture is a proper subject for non-party treatment, 
we have to reply that the Tory leaders have made that 
impossible. Lord Lansdowne has committed a fatal 
error of leadership. He has proposed a scheme which 





is conservative only in the sense that it seeks to prop 
up a falling society by means which are no more possible 
than the re-integration of the Act of Union with Ireland. 
There is an absolute dilemma in the Tory scheme of land 
purchase. Either it is self-supporting or it is not. If 
Lord Lansdowne contemplates a State advance of the 
whole purchase money, the improvidence of Mr. 
Wyndham’s Land Act of 1903 will be repeated on a 
scale so stupendous as to put the whole operation out 
of court. Apart from the intolerable strain on British 
credit, the industrial interests of this country will not 
endure a policy which mulcts them heavily for the sake 
of a limited system of land ownership. If, on the other 
hand, the State is to advance only the four-fifths, and the 
balance of the purchase money is to be found by the 
occupying owner, experience suggests that when bad times 
come, the resulting burdens—the payment of 4} or 4} 
per cent. for interest and sinking fund, and the new re- 
sponsibility for repairs—will crush him. But Lord Lans- 
downe and his friends have neglected the warnings of prac- 
tical men, and have embarked on a course which means, 
not the relief of agriculture, but its impoverishment. 
Why?! Because they are thinking first not of it, but of 
the salvation of a system. The demand for ownership has 
never been other than a thinly disguised plea for security 
of tenure. Once concede that ground-plan of agricul- 
tural prosperity, and the present structure of rural 
society—its triple division into feudal and sporting land- 
lords, removable tenants, and tied laborers—is either pro- 
foundly modified or falls to the ground. The evil of the 
whole structure lies essentially in the miserable plight of 
the workers. Andthat plight arisesfrom one prime cause, 
low wages. Deal effectively with that curse of the country- 
side, turn Hodge from a sweated worker, largely subsisting 
on a truck system, into a well-paid laborer, with land of 
his own, subject to his personal tillage, and the position 
of the farmer requires modification. It would not be 
fair to call upon him to bear the whole burden of a rise 
in rural wages. He will necessarily require a readjust- 
ment of rent. But so long as his tenure is insecure, he 
cannot get it purely from the good graces of his landlord. 
And security of tenure, again, is not obtainable so long 
as the landlord has full control of the rental. It is clear, 
therefore, that there must be some fresh recourse to 
the State, which is bound to step in to complete the 
process of adjustment begun by its first intervention in 
favor of the laborer. If we are to touch the wage 
question, some adaptation—not necessarily an imitation 
—of the Irish and Scottish systems of Rent Courts is 
clearly necessary. 

And that is precisely where a landlord’s party can- 
not and will not act. The real postulate of Lord Lans- 
downe’s speech is the retention of the grand seigneur. 
His feudal and often benevolent interest in the life of 
his two dependents, his control of cropping, his zeal for 
game, are none of them compatible with effective security 
of tenure. If that is conceded, a totally new agriculture 
springs up, and a new centre of rural society is created. 
The three essentials of that society are a sufficiency of 
working capital, security, co-operation. A scheme of 
land ownership will eat into and finally destroy the first, 
for it will mean that money is diverted from the 
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equipment of the soil to its purchase. The second 
is equally inimical to it, for under a costly plan 
of purchase, the evil of embarrassed and mortgaged 
fields must speedily occur. The third can only spring 
up with the raising of the morale of the country 
workers, which will follow the dissolution of the 
old conventional ties of land tenure and the creation of 
secure tenants, and free, well-fed, fairly housed, and 
self-supporting laborers, restored to their old pérsonal 
association with the culture of English land. 

We hope, therefore, that the Cabinet will look at the 
country problem as a whole, and, founding their policy 
firmly on the necessity of a rise in the standard of living, 
and a striking addition to the physical efficiency of our 
race, will aim at securing this regenerative process 
through fair terms for the farming class, and an offer of a 
reasonable future for it. There is no time to be lost in 
framing and declaring a policy of emancipation, for 
Lord Lansdowne’s plan sets up an entirely false and 
uneconomic basis, on which millions may be sunk, and 
only a new restricted class of water-logged occupier- 
owners established. The wrong idea has had a start, 
and it is more than time to confront it with the right one. 
Let us, therefore, begin next year with a bold effort, 
such as Mr. Runciman’s, to plank down a proportion at 
least of the 100,000 or 120,000 new cottages which ex- 
perts agree to be necessary, and let us then exhibit in 
clear outline the design of re-peopling the countryside 
with free men and a prosperous, organised industry. It 
is time to get out of the circle of petty Bills, petty 
scandals, and petty repressions, of which the Session of 
1913 has been in the main a record, and, before the 
inevitable period of constitutional revision comes, to con- 
vince the country that the party which would give peace 
and liberty to Ireland is able to conceive and carry out 
a great scheme of social justice for Britain. 





THE LASSITUDE OF THE CONCERT. 
Waite the Bashi-Bazouks are raiding across the frontiers 
of Bulgaria, murdering and violating as they go, the 
Concert of Europe discusses whether, six months hence, 
it shall nominate a prince to the Albanian throne. In 
all the anecdotes of Archimedes, there is hardly a 
stranger instance of philosophic detachment. If 
nothing graver were happening than the re-consecration 
of a beautiful historic mosque, we could understand this 
indifference. But the beaten armies have come back 
with all the passions of revenge. Villages are burning, 
the passive civilian population is being massacred, and 
upon Bulgaria, already laden with all the horrors of 


defeat and pestilence and famine, the refugees are. 


hurling themselves in their tens of thousands. Various 
expedients of coercion have been considered and dis- 
missed. Roumanian chivalry has apparently decided 
that it prefers bloodless victories. It will not march 
against the Turks—they might decide to shoot. Russia 
had talked of a march into Armenia, and we are not 
surprised that this proposal has encountered diplomatic 
obstacles. It would have set all the Powers demanding 
compensations, and before the Turks had been expelled 
from Thrace, the Concert would have been riven in 
sunder in the effort to apportion its spheres of influence 





in Asia Minor. The proposal of joint Austro-Russian 
action in Thrace itself is less objectionable, if only because 
the country is hardly broad enough to allow them both 
to loiter there for ever. But we are puzzled to guess 
why the obvious traditional remedy has not been applied. 
The vulnerable point of Turkey is the customs-house of 
Smyrna. Thence come in times of crisis and unrest its 
only steady supply of ready money, and, under the old 
régime, it was the common assumption of every Power 
with a debt to collect or a programme to enforce that 
Turkey would always yield to a naval demonstration at 
Smyrna. We could wish that such a permanent inter- 
national fleet were available, as a correspondent describes 
in a suggestive letter. But there are ships enough 
already in the Mediterranean. To use them would cost 
nothing in money or blood. 

Lassitude, rather than acute disagreement, seems 
to be the probable explanation of the present inaction. 
The Balkan League, which had seemed so formidable in 
its unanimity has crumbled away. Austria, dreading that 
it might one day help the Serbs against herself, Russia, 
fearing that it would be a solid phalanx behind an 
independent and resolute Bulgaria, are both of them 
agreeably surprised. The balance of power is safe, and to 
a cynical diplomacy the spectacle of the immense wrong 
which is darkening half the villages of Macedonia and 
threatening a vast population at harvest time with 
famine, seems a- tolerable evil enough. Cynicism is 
rarely far-sighted. The chances are that by their refusal 
to move during these weeks of crisis the Powers have 
only accumulated problems for themselves. Turkey has 
seen their impotence, and in every issue that arises she 
will play upon it. Greece, too, has seen it, and will 
presently trade upon it, when they seek to impose upon 
her the Albanian frontier which they have amused them- 
Italy has seen it, and she holds the 
égean Isles in pawn. And when Bulgaria, facing bank- 
ruptcy after dismemberment, wonders how she is to 
wring from a ruined and decimated peasantry the taxes 
that will go to pay the interest on the debts which she 
has incurred in the destruction of all her hopes, will 


selves by drawing. 


she be disposed to pay a prompt obedience to the 
findings of the Paris Financial Commission? . 

There is no way of escape from these tangles, save in 
a prompt assertion of the Concert’s authority. Its 
first task is to impose upon the Turks their withdrawal 
Its second task will be to ensure that 
some equitable settlement emerges from the deliberations 
at Bucharest. No competent observer doubts that a 
partition in accordance with the Greco-Servian plan, 
which virtually excludes Bulgaria from Macedonia, 
would bring nothing more than a prolonged truce. A 
durable peace can be won only by an equitable 
settlement. The Powers have reserved their right to 
revise the findings of the Conference over which 
Roumania presides. It would be simpler to declare in 
advance the principles which must not be transgressed. 
The rigid ideal of nationality cannot be applied to the 
Balkans without some compromise. Servia must secure 
some share of the Turkish inheritance which she helped 
to win, and this in spite of the fact that for practical 
purposes there are no Serbs in Macedonia. 


from Thrace. 


Bulgaria 
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must have access to the sea, in spite of the fact that all 
the coasts are Greek. We have attempted to suggest 
in a map how in detail a fair settlement may be effected. 
The details are disputable. We are content for our 
part to urge on Sir Edward Grey that, by whatever 
means, his great authority should be used to enforce 
the paramount consideration, which must be the wishes 
of the population whose fate is at stake. 





BLACK AND WHITE ON THE RAND. 


Ir matters little under what flag or system of govern- 
ment an all-powerful industry finds itself. A closely 
federated group of capitalists who command the pros- 
perity of a sub-continent can always dominate it. The 
gold industry made the South African War to abolish 
Boer rule. The wheels of an ironic destiny have brought 
a Boer Government once more to power, and it is General 
Botha who orders out his burgher commandos to protect 
the mine-owners in their quarrel with the Uitlanders of 
yesterday. It is a spectacle that baffles comment, and 
seems to arrange itself under our eyes in the bitter lines 
The swift feuds of the 
Balkans hardly show a stranger reversal of old alliances 


of one of Mr. Dyson’s cartoons. 
and inveterate enmities. From a violent beginning, 
the quarrel on the Rand up to the end of this 
week, when the miners decided against a general 
threatened the The 
men began ill when they resorted to methods of 
terrorism, and they have mobilised against themselves 
the instinct of order deeply rooted in the conservative 
Boer nature. The Union Government did ill when it 
put in force the drastic law of the old Republic against 
meetings, and gained from Lord Gladstone an obviously 
reluctant assent to use the Imperial troops to enforce it. 
It ought to stand impartial and authoritative between 
this all-powerful industry and its reckless workers, 
terrified by the disease which saps their lives, and 
irritated by the failure of all methods of reform. 
Perhaps from irritation, perhaps from timidity, and 
most of all from inexperience and sheer conservatism, it 
has performed its work singularly ill. The settlement 
which it has recommended the men to accept is marred 
by a vagueness which only beaten forces could accept on 
faith. There were two main issues at stake, and on 


strike, gravest complications. 


neither of them is the settlement precise. The men, 
taught by a long experience of victimisation, when in- 
dividuals had laid their complaints before the mine- 
owners, had demanded the recognition of their union. 


The demand is conceded in words, but burdened with 





conditions which make it only a fresh humiliation. The | 
mine-owners claim the right to revise the constitution of | 


the union, and they seek to impose upon it an Osborne | 


Judgment which no Court has rendered. 


If there were | 


no flaw in the settlement other than this claim that the | 
union should abstain from political action, we should | 
have felt no surprise had the men rejected it. But that is | 


not all. 


With one hand it concedes, or nearly concedes, | 


the men’s very moderate demands regarding hours and | 
‘wherever possible.’” An | 
eight-hours day may be difficult to enforce with absolute 


With the other hand it takes back the con- 


holidays. 


cession by limiting it with a 


rigidity in trades subject to seasonal fluctuation. But 
mines, which grind through their uniform routine, day 
by day, on a mechanical plan, have no need to safeguard 
themselves by such clauses. 

General Botha’s Government has blundered first by 
making such a settlement its own, and then by closing 
the door to further negotiation. It took a still 
graver responsibility by lending itself to the counter- 
strategy of the employers. The plan of sending back the 
natives to their kraals was in effect a peculiarly formid- 
able lock-out. To the threat of a strike which might last 
for days or weeks, the owners replied with the threat 
of suspending for months the industry which is the basis 
In that threat the Union 
Government was their partner. Its motive in consenting 
to this step was probably mixed. It was first and chiefly a 
terrific menace to the men, and it seems to have 
done its work. It confronted them with the pros- 
pect of ruin and starvation in a country from which 


of South African prosperity. 


they can with difficulty escape. For when once the 
Kaffir workers are scattered in their homes, months will 
pass before they can be re-assembled, and without them 
the mines must lie idle, and the miners helplessly con- 
sume their savings. A Government which consented 
to this step in fact assumed dictatorial powers. It 
was allowing—nay, enabling—an industry to govern by 
what was, in effect, a threat to starve its own workers into 
submission, and to ruin half the population with them. 
Only an overwhelming danger would ever justify such a 
step, and when it was sanctioned, the obligation would 
fall on the Government to impose on the mine-owners a 
settlement beyond all criticism in its equity. For it is 
the peculiarity of this form of lock-out that the employers 
cannot themselves enforce it. It is not enough to paste 
The natives must be 
escorted out of the Rand by armed commandos. 
The Government accepted solidarity with the owners, 
made the settlement its own, and without a pre- 
tence of judicial authority took the most drastic of all 


possible means to enforce it. 


a notice on the gates of the mines. 


Compulsory arbitration is 
at best a doubtful means of securing industrial peace, 
but here is compulsion without judicial arbitration. 

No spectator at this distance can judge how far the 
native peril, alleged in excuse for this novel lock-out, 
was real. The mine-owners have every motive to 
exaggerate it, and South Africa has the habit of recur- 
ring panic concerning it. By accusing the strikers of 
inciting the natives, they summon the public opinion 
of South Africa to their side. They pillory the men as 
the common enemies of the white race. They distract 
attention from the grievances of the men—the continual 
victimisation, the thwarting of the processes of concilia- 
tion, the long hours, the uncertain holidays, the risky 
contract system, the accidents more frequent on the 
Rand than anywhere in the world save in barbarous 
Mexico, and, above all, the appalling ravages of 
miners’ phthisis, which is said to claim eleven fresh 
victims daily, and causes a death-rate 60 per cent. above 
that of the non-mining whites. To all these complaints 
they made the adroitly irrelevant reply that the natives 
were becoming restive. It was a brilliant move, none the 


less sinister if it had a foundation in fact, For if the 
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natives are restive, it can only be because they, too, have 
even graver grounds of complaint against the manage- 
ment of the mines. It is probable that a general move- 
ment, inspired by ideals of equality, is at work 
among the Kaffirs. Their chiefs are seeking education, 
and finding it abroad. The most primitive boys are learn- 
ing to read. The schools are crowded, and the native 
Ethiopian Church, based on the audacious Christian 
heresy of the common Fatherhood of God to white and 
black alike, is said to be making converts in the remotest 
kraals. We can well believe that with these new ideas 
swimming in their brains, the Kaffirs find the spectacle 
of a white strike at once instructive and encouraging. 
The moral that the nervous white minority in the midst 
of this mysterious black majority must preserve some 
show of solidarity is inevitable, and within due limits 
it may be salutary. But the more it is argued that the 
Union must repress industrial unrest in the interests 
of white unity, the more overwhelming becomes the 
obligation to impose and enforce a minimum standard 
of justice and civilisation. There the Union Govern- 
ment has failed in the past, and, in spite of the break- 
down of the general strike, it is failing to-day. 





THE NATION AND ITS ROADS. 


Tue student of the development of English institutions 
will, perhaps, regard the statute that set up the Develop- 
ment Commission and the Road Board as the most im- 
portant of the Acts of Parliament that have been passed 
since the Liberal Party came.into office six years ago. 
That Act marked the beginning of a new policy, and the 
It meant that 
England, which had clung so long to the policy of con- 
fiding in local and individual enterprise, had come to 
recognise that the use and development of the resources 
of a nation demand the care and guidance and stimulus 
of some active department representing the protecting 
interests of the nation itself. The Development 
Commission and the Road Board were set up 
by the same Statute, and it is obvious that 
their functions are intimately related. “There never 
was a more astonishing revolution accomplished in the 
internal system of any country than has been within the 
compass of a few yearsin that of England. The carriage 
of grain, coals, merchandise, &c., is in general conducted 
with little more than half the number of horses with 
which it formerly was. Journies of Business are per- 
formed with more than double expedition. Improve- 
ments in agriculture keep pace with those of trade. 
Everything wears the Face of Despatch, and every 
article of our produce becomes more valuable, and the 
hinge which has guided all these Movements and upon 
which they Turn, is the Reformation which has been 
made in our Publick roads.” So wrote an English 
economist in 1767, and a greater economist, Adam Smith 
himself, had ascribed the increasing prosperity of England 
to the same cause a few years before. The agricul- 
tural revolution to which the improvement of the roads 
ministered in the eighteenth century was the work of 
individual pioneers working under the ordinary motives 
of gain and ambition, mixed with public spirit, To-day, 


introduction of a new machinery. 





e 

we are in the first stages, as we hope, of another agricul- 
tural revolution. We are promised such laws and 
administration as will encourage the best use of 
the land, and the organisation of a co-operative 
agriculture. In such a development the care and 
improvement of the roads is not less important 
than it was in the development of the great individualist 
revolution in agriculture. If our colonies of small 
holders are to succeed, they need trade co-operation, 
credit, and co-operative methods of production, access to 
markets, and the motor or electric transport will become 
a more and more important means of bringing the towns 
within their reach. And just as the stimulus to the 
agricultural revolution comes from the centre, so the 
organisation and charge of this essential means to its 
success must be a national concern and not the affair of 
individuals or local authorities alone. 

It is obvious that special difficulties attach to the 
working of such a department as this, and some of the 
criticisms that were directed against the Road Board 
in the House of Commons last week rather missed the 
Departments that are to 
recommend the grant of public money on this new plan 


essential facts of the case. 


must necessarily occupy an anomalous position, for 
nobody who knows anything about the scramble for 
public incite their 
Members, wishes to see every grant that is recom- 


money to which constituents 
mended made the occasion for 
debate. General control must be preserved, but we 
think the House of Commons took the only safe 
course in making those bodies virtually judicial bodies, 
acting subject to the veto of Ministers, instead of 
invoking criticism for the details of administration. 
Equally mistaken was the complaint that the Road 
Board was hoarding its money. 


a Parliamentary 


It is one great advan- 
tage of setting up this machinery that it enables us to 
provide in a statesmanlike way against times of un- 
employment and distress. Those crises have generally 
been marked by wild newspaper philanthropics, and the 
improvisation of social schemes of work. Such hand-to- 
mouth methods involve the greatest possible waste and 
do the least possible good. In future, there will always 
be some national project, beneficial but not urgent at 
any one moment, on which the local authorities will 
embark when the state of the labor market makes it 
desirable. This will not be some sudden brilliant 
discovery of men who are looking about feverishly for 
some satisfactory way of giving men employment, it will 
be a sound piece of work, on a plan considered and 
matured in times of peace and leisure. Any department 
that was in the hands of a public man of social imagina- 
tion like Sir George Gibb, might be trusted to see that 
this was a very important part of its duties. 

Two general questions of interest arise in consider- 
ing the future of the Road Board and its policy. One 
is the question for the licence, conduct, and contributions 
of the persons who use the roads for motoring for 
pleasure. This is partly a question of improving 
the methods of and of regulating the 
behavior of a set of rich people in such a way as to 
protect the lives and liberties of the rest of the nation. 


The Home Office and the Local Government Board (the 


justice, 
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latter department has earned a deep hatred from its 
reluctance to allow local authorities to defend themselves 
by speed-limits) are perhaps more nearly concerned 
with this problem than the Road Board. But the 
administration of the Road Board raises the question of 
the contributions of the motorists to the great expendi- 
ture that is necessary in order to improve road-crusts in 
consequence of the strain of motor traffic. It is argued 
in an article in the “ Times ’’ that as the entire revenue 
of the Road Board comes from motor traction, its 
administration should be governed by the convenience 
of motorists. This seems to us quite a wrong point of 
view. The motorists should be taxed, even if they did 
not tear up the roads, as a class possessing visible 
luxuries, and therefore fit persons for hearing special 
taxation. The reasonable limits of such taxation have 
not yet been reached, and it is to be hoped that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will not shrink from drawing 
further on this source of revenue for the general policy 
of national development, and that that policy will be 
guided by the needs of the nation and not by the wishes 
of this tiny fraction. That general policy may very 
well make it necessary to give the Road Board some 
further control of the local administration of roads. 
Such control might take the form of some kind of voice 
in the appointment of the principal professional experts. 
At present, local authorities in many cases offer 
ridiculously inadequate salaries for surveyors, and their 
staff is correspondingly deficient. No Irish County 
Council can appoint a surveyor who has not passed an 
examination held by the Civil Service Commission. This 
is a drastic provision ; but, short of adopting it, a good 
deal might be done to raise the standard of the local 
professional bureaucracy. The Road Board, for example, 
might make grants towards the establishment of the 
County Councils, and it might be stipulated in return 
that no surveyor should be appointed who did not possess 
the recognised technical qualifications of his profession. 





THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH HELOTS. 


Proressor MarsHatt has shown that the fatal doctrine 
that the wages of labor must always remain somewhere 
about the starvation limit took its rise in the impression 
made upon the French physiocrats by the conditions of 
contemporary France. It was not France though, but 
England, that paid most heavily for this deadly generalisa- 
tion. For after the enclosures and the introduction of 
large capitalist farming had turned the English laborers 
from men with rights and property into men who were 
wage-earners and nothing more, this fixed belief ruled 
the minds of the class into whose hands the fortunes of 
the English laborers were now wholly committed. And 
matters were made still worse by the contributions of 
English economists to a science that already deserved its 
name of dismal from its malign influence on the treat- 
ment of the poor. Malthus and Ricardo, looking, like 
the French physiocrats, to contemporary and, as it hap- 
pened, very artificial conditions, made it the fashion 
for the upper-class Englishman to think that though the 
poor were wretched, they were wretched according to 








the fundamental dispensations of Nature, and that if 
Governments tried to make them less wretched they 
would only increase the sum of human misery. The 
upper classes might pass cruel laws for the caging of the 
poor. But a law of population and a law of wages, more 
cruel than any of the laws of man, bound the hopes of 
humanity in a closer prison. 

It is important to remember that this was the 
atmosphere in which the statesmen who ruled England 
during three-quarters of last century were bred, if we 
are to be just in considering the record of their treat- 
ment of the English helots. That term has been used so 
often when its use was improper, that it is, perhaps, 
necessary to point out its aptness to a race of men who, 
a few generations back, were tilling their own land or 
roaming their own common, and were now serving the 
lords who had dispossessed them. The story is told 
plainly and simply in “The Farm Laborer’’ by Miss 
Jocelyn Dunlop (Fisher Unwin), and it is a story that 
reflects little credit on any of our great national institu- 
tions. We might, perhaps, put the main facts in this 
form. Under the old pre-enclosure civilisation, the 
agricultural laborer was not friendless in his own village. 
The economy of the small farmer encouraged the 
laborer holding land or enjoying common rights, for by 
this means the small farmer could have labor when he 
wanted it. without paying for it all the year round. 
Indeed, it would be difficult in many cases to see where 
the small farmer began and where the agricultural 
laborer ended. The village was thus a society of men 
and women understanding each other, whose arrange- 
ments and lives fell into a common scheme of mutual 
sympathy and help. The new farming blotted out this 
society, and destroyed all these relationships. It isolated 
the laborer, setting up two hostile interests; one, the 
large farmer, the other, the shopkeeper. The farmer of 
the new type believed that if the laborer had land or 
any kind of independence he would be a less diligent 
worker ; the new shopkeeper, who supplied the food that 
was formerly sold by the small farm direct or produced 
by the laborer himself, thought that if the laborer could 
grow his own food again he would lose his customers. 
Thus, in respect of its economic structure, the new village 
was just the opposite of the old; economic influences 
were adverse and not favorable to the ambitions of the 
agricultural laborer. Of course, there were exceptions, 
some farmers taking a more enlightened view, but this 
was the general rule. 

Now the history of the agricultural laborer, as 
readers of Miss Jocelyn Dunlop’s skilful and interesting 
narrative will see, is practically a history of his struggle 
against these powers. He had not the vote, and he had 
not, like the Irish peasant, the power of rebellion. Who 
helped him? Nobody could pretend, in view of the 
disclosures and revelations of Royal Commissions, that 
his lot was tolerable or that his living or housing was 
anything less than a scandal to society. Take only such 
a fact as this. In 1767 the laborer, in the great majority 
of English villages, could get fuel from the common. In 
1867 the Royal Commission on the Employment of 
Women and Children in Agriculture reported that there 
was little physical injury to women and children in agri- 
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cultural work itself, but that serious evils arose because, 
fuel being so difficult to obtain on their meagre wages, 
they were unable to dry their clothes, and had conse- 
quently to go to work the next morning in the wet and 
saturated clothes they had taken off the night before. 
But Parliament left the laborer to his fate. The Church 
saw nothing wrong. The race that had lost the natural 
friendships of its immediate surroundings never reached 
the ear of the great national institutions. The 
laborers had to trust to themselves. In 1872 they em- 
barked on their great adventure. They met, sometimes 
by moonlight, to form their union; they faced the 
dangers of eviction ; they resolved on and endured emigra- 
tion ; they made immense sacrifices in the effort to strike 
a blow for their race. Who helped them? Parliament 
was no longer the old oligarchy that had stripped them 
of their common lands. The old régime had passed 
through two great reforms. But Parliament was cold. 
A Liberal Government, generally regarded as the 
greatest Liberal Government in history, allowed soldiers 
to be used as strike-breakers in the work of the 
harvest. Landlords took the side of the farmers, 
the Church followed suit with a servility that 
explains the Nonconformist tenacity of the villages. 
There were, of course, exceptions. Just as Whitbread 
and Lord Suffield and a few others had sympathised with 
the laborers in their earlier struggles, so now there were 
politicians—men who stood out from the common preju- 
dices of their class, like Fawcett, Auberon Herbert, 
Jesse Collings, William Morrison—and clergymen like the 
great Bishop Fraser and the noble Parson Girdlestone 
who preached to his farmers that the Cattle Plague was 
a just punishment for their treatment of the laborers. 
But for the most part the agricultural laborer got no 
help, except from the Trade Unionists of the towns and a 
handful of enlightened public men. 

The Laborers’ Union had put enfranchisement on its 
programme, among other reforms, and this was one 
reason why the agricultural laborer got the vote in 1884. 
Sir George Trevelyan had long been pressing for this 
reform in Parliament, and Mr. Gladstone, who had been 
“in no hurry about it,’’ felt, as Lord Morley tells us, 
that the triumphant Parliament of 1880 could not be 
allowed to expire without the effective adoption of 
this. reform. The effect of enfranchisement is seen 
in the number of laws that have been passed since 
1884 for the treatment of the evils that had so long 
been left unredressed. Those laws have in many cases 
had disappointing results, as was inevitable in the case 
of a complicated problem in which nominal concessions 
are vitiated by the power of great interests. But the 
enfranchisement of the laborers has produced a very 
different atmosphere in the governing class, and in place 
of the old neglect and fatalism, all parties have an agri- 
cultural laborers’ programme. The conditions of village 
life are still a scandal, but they are no longer a scandal 
disregarded by all except a few independent thinkers 
and politicians. Wages are low, housing is deplorable, 
and the laborers are destitute of some of the essential 
conditions of freedom. But nobody now believes that the 
forces of Nature have decreed that they shall live in 
perpetual misery and bondage. 








A Zondon Biarp. 


Tue report of the Committee of Inquiry into the 
Land System is practically complete, and will, I think, 
see the light in September. The campaign, of which it 
is the first fruits, will be opened by Mr. Lloyd George, 
not by the Prime Minister, though Mr. Asquith will, of 
course, forward it. 
a plan. 





Thus far it is premature to talk of 
But there is every reason to suppose that the 
basis of Liberal policy will be a minimum wage, a con- 
clusion which must be helped by the extremely favorable 
reports of the working of the Trade Boards Act, and of the 
large and stable increases of wage it has secured with the 
quite cordial help of the employers. The crux will, no 
doubt, be the question of giving the farmer a means of 
recouping himself by an adjustment of rent and by 
security of tenure. It is impossible to see how this can 
be attained by other means than State assistance, and 
this part of the new rural policy is, therefore, bound to 
be its most conservative feature. Here, again, opinion 
is, I think, much firmer and more advanced than might 
be supposed. 


Ir is no secret that there are divisions in the Ulster 
camp. Belfast’s hesitations have always existed, and 
it is absurd to suppose that its Protestant merchants 
and manufacturers are committed as a body to violence. 
They are not ; there are both remonstrances and reserves, 
as well as solid apprehensions (already not without 
cause) of injury to the town’s trade. Even among the 
active demonstrators there is no such solid body of 
drilled enthusiasts as Sir Edward Carson’s not over- 
For one hears of clubs with 
a nominal membership of 1,000, whose route marches 
are not as a rule attended by more than 70 or 80 men. 
Individual threats and protests there are in abundance, 
but the immense practical objections to concerted action 
against the Crown grow more formidable as the time 


confident speeches suggest. 


for realising it approaches. What is not exaggerated is 
the singularly gross language in use about the King. 


I am glad to note the fulfilment of my expectation 
of a few weeks ago that the Scottish Temperance Bill 
might escape the vendetta proclaimed by the Lords 
against the Bills sent up to them again this year under 
the Parliament Act. Without the protection of that 
instrument, the Bill would either have been lost alto- 
gether or been passed in a crippled and possibly unwork- 
able shape. Consequently, its salvage in the present 
Session may fairly be hailed as the first complete vindica- 
tion of the Act’s effectiveness. I do not know whether 
the refusal of the Opposition to accept responsibility for 
the passing of the Bill means that they intend to add 
Some Scottish 
members draw this inference, but in view of Lord 
Salisbury’s illuminating testimony to the power of “ the 
people of Scotland,’’ I rather doubt it. 


it to their list of repealable legislation. 





Piotr was cleverly met by counter-plot in the 
attempted “snap’’ on Colonel Seely’s salary, with the 
result that the Tory ambuscade was itself ambuscaded. 
On the whole, this was worth doing. 
contemplated attacks had been 


Some previous 
called off by the 
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Opposition at the eleventh hour, owing to the obvious 
expectancy of the Ministerial Whips, who thus gained 
nothing by their vigilance except the approval of their 
own consciences—doubtless a sufficient set-off to the 
reproaches of the grumblers among their own unused 
reserves. On this occasion, the reserves were not unduly 
paraded, so that up to the very last moment of the 
division the Tories seemed to be fully persuaded of the 
success of their great manceuvre. I have never seen an 
Opposition more discomfited than were those deluded 
men when they realised how the tables had been turned. 
It was much the biggest effort that has ever been made 
in this kind of tactics, and, as the documentary evidence 
shows, it had been engineered by the heads of the party. 


MINISTERIALISTs naturally hear with equanimity 
the Unionist plan of destroying the business of the House 
next Session by a new, ingenious code of obstruction. 
Mr. Law is said to have at last counter-signed the plot, 
as indeed he was very likely to do. But these attempts 
to break the machine never succeed, save in re-forming 
the loosened ranks of the party in power and repelling 
moderate men in the Opposition and in the country. 
Offence to the Speaker, gross personalities, physical 
violence, and then a reaction of weariness and disgust— 
are the routine of this kind of thoughtlessness. 


Since the days of Mr. Joseph Biggar, the House 
has seen nothing like Mr. Wedgwood’s feat of obstruct- 
ing the Mental Deficiency Bill. It was remarkable 
even as physical endurance, for on the first day and 
night this indomitable man went without lunch, dinner, 
supper, cultivating obstruction on a little barley-water. 
He kept the House up two nights running till nearly 
four in the morning. He had 200 amendments 
on the paper, and brilliant and sincere as was 
his own advocacy, I am afraid it wiped out a more 
balanced criticism of the Bill, for he monopolised the 
whole time of the House. He is extremely popular; 
for his gallantry, unselfishness, intellectual keenness, 
and an idealism which spares no one, least of all himself, 
and keeps the House in touch with revolting movements 
outside, and best of all with freedom, captivate even his 
critics. It is the sense of proportion that he lacks. 
With it he would be still more formidable than he is. 


I near of an interesting proposal to produce two 
feminist plays in a theatre in which the business of pro- 
duction and management will be in the hands of women. 
The plays chosen will be Brieux’s “ La Femme Seule,”’ 
translated by Mrs. Bernard Shaw, and Bjérnson’s “‘ The 
Gauntlet,” the one treating of the trials and difficulties 
of the woman worker, the other of the old problem of an 
equal standard of morals for the two sexes. The pro- 
ducers will be the Actresses’ Suffrage League. 


A story of “ pulling.’’ A dying jockey, commend- 

ing his son to the gods that govern racing, added as a 

parting monition: ‘‘ Never talk, my boy! I talked 

once too often. I was riding a match with J , and 

we were neck and neck. ‘ You needn’t ride so hard,’ I 

said, ‘I’m not going to win.’ ‘ Oh, arn’t you?’ he said. 
Whereupon he fell off his horse, and I had to win.’’ 
A WAYFARER. 








Life and Detters. 


THE WAGES OF HURRY. 


Tue Wages of Sin, as we know from St. Paul, and an 
eminent lady novelist who has added her authority, 
is Death. There is another of the universe’s economic 
principles, less frequently inculcated by moralists, who 
leave the teaching thereof to the less august methods 
of every-day experience. The Wages of Hurry, I should 
sum it up, is Perfunctoriness. To which may be added 
that, as perfunctoriness implies unreality, it is, in so far, 
equivalent to failure. This connection is less obvious 
and less insisted on than that between death and sin, 
because the failure in question, though spelling incon- 
venience or disaster to someone else, is not necessarily 
failure in the eyes of the person who happens to be in 
a hurry. Since, in many cases, hurry aims merely at 
the relief of an emotional strain, and such relief is quite 
compatible with perfunctoriness, all that you need is the 
contrary emotion, and that can be set going by a word 
or a gesture quite as well as by efficient action, and a 
great deal quicker. It is notoriously a sign of man’s 
superior position in the scale of beings, of his capacity 
for art, philosophy, morals, and indeed of his possession 
of a soul, that this emotion does not always deal with 
realities, but often with the idea, the name of them. 
The Revolutionaries who cut the words“ Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité’’ on the Louvre and the basement of Notre 
Dame, felt the full zest of being free, equal, and united, 
although they were dealing in a free, equal, and united 
manner only with chisels and mallets, and there was not 
much freedom, equality, or fraternity in sundry other 
items, such as Committees of Public Safety and the 
Noyades. 

Indeed, there was so little of any of those three 
desiderata for a good many years to come, that the 
necessity of a new inscription was felt in 1848 and 1870. 
But the emotion had been there. And that, as poets 
sing, when love has been and is no more, that, once it 
has been, nobody can ever take away. 

As regards our own day and our own selves, we 
are all of us in a tremendous hurry, and perhaps just 
a trifle given to perfunctoriness on the subject of what used 
to be called Progress, but is now spoken of as Construction. 
The change of word answers to a change of gesture. 
Progress, like the verb spelt in the same way though pro- 
nounced differently, is what old-fashioned grammars 
called intransitive; it does not imply anything that is 
done to : for instance, pushed or pulled and hustled along. 
It has a suspicious air of getting on by itself, whether 
you want it or not. Whereas Construction implies some- 
thing which gets constructed, and a person who is the 
nominative to that accusative, who does the constructing 
—that is to say, acts, aims, and wills, all of these highly 
personal proceedings, and affording scope for that self- 
expression which is an essential factor in latter-day 
schemes for universal betterment. The world might 
conceivably progress without any such expression of our 
higher Self; in fact, what small improvement it has so 
far achieved shows little co-operation of the constructive 
sort of person, and, for obvious reasons, of you or me. 
But to construct the Future, or even as philosophic Tories 
try, to reconstruct the Past, speaks for the possession of 
Free Will, which shallow scepticism notoriously denies. 
Also there is a kind of forestalled personal immor- 
tality: Statutes, Reports, and Blue-Books. “ Exegi 
Monumentum aére perennius.’’ So sang the Vates, 
apparently foreseeing our case. And it is mere 
cavilling (and old-fashioned at that) to inquire, 
like cross-grained Herbert Spencer, whether the 
extremely durable construction shall continue for 
men’s use and delight, or as their stumbling-block— 
perchance a yard or so additional of city wall shutting 
out air and light. Neither should we ask whether the 
monument thus constructed by our deliberate wisdom 
may not be usefully burnt for quicklime; or, with but 
little refashioning, make very proper pig-styes ; or, again, 
being reduced to a carefully excavated ground plan, 
serve as valuable evidence to the anthropologists of later 
am "3" S's 
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Be this as it may, our present aversion from mere 
Progress, and preference for Construction, have re- 
inforced the notion (itself a pendulum swing from 
theological acquiescence and pessimistic fatalism) that 
wherever there is suffering there must be mismanagement, 
and that every woe the flesh is, or rather is not, heir 
to, must be traceable to muddle-headedness. So far as 
this new attitude answers to the reality of things, 
enabling us to alter them, we may be glad it has replaced 
that faith in the decrees of Providence which made 
old-fashioned parents bury child after child instead of 
inventing vaccination. But as energetic and highly- 
responsible people are no less muddle-headed than their 
passive, irresponsible forefathers, this constructive con- 
ception of the earthly paradise fosters a fine output of 
hurry and perfunctoriness, and a loss, not only of temper, 
but of some of our powers for improvement. For surely 
Time is an ingredient thereof ; and you are wasting a good 
deal of that in your hustling attempts to dispense with it. 

I have called this constructive view that of an earthly 
paradise. For to hear some of one’s friends talk, or 
rather scold, one would conclude that Man had received 
the universe in charge on the Eden principle of tenure, 
but with freedom to eat his fill of knowledgeable apples ; 
whereupon Man—or perhaps some other Man—had gone 
and muddled the whole business. I notice that the critic 
accepts only a slight collective share in this mismanage- 
ment, while showing, by his shrewd and fearless criticism, 
how little he shirks putting his own best brains and 
activity into setting things ght again. Now, although 
the very existence of man, and particularly of man’s 
sensitiveness to inconvenience and distress, is proof of 
the universe not being entirely hostile, but having a 
margin, so to speak, of goodwill in man’s favor, yet, 
on the other hand, the existence of human difficulties and 
miseries shows that the universe is not arranged 
exclusively for man’s benefit and delectation ; therefore, 
that although we may gradually make our situation 
therein less uncomfortable, we need not scold ourselves, 
nor even our contemporaries and predecessors, for not 
having brought it nearer to perfection. 

This bad business of the Wages of Hurry has 
haunted my half-hearted acquiescence and shamefaced 
silence whenever I have found myself in the presence of 
such ardent enthusiasm for progress, that, let us say, 
of Suffragists, Eugenists, and various brands of Socialists. 
But most particularly whenever I have been confronted 
by some of my excellent friend, Mr. H. G. Wells’s, 
various philosophical avatars, whether thesilk-robed, self- 
restraining Samurai of his earlier Utopian books, or that 
more modern and less Puritanic statesman who crossed the 
floor of the House for the speedier passing of his 
particular Human Regeneration Bill. How can you 
make such energetic enthusiasts understand (even if they 
wanted to) that disbelief in hurry is not necessarily dis- 
belief in progress, nor scepticism about their construction 
equivalent to scepticism of the building instincts of the 
great human beaver-kind? They want your vote or your 
subscription—at least your active sympathy ; it is nothing 
to them that your belief in the infinitesimally small results 
of individual effort obliges you to add that infinitesimal 
contribution to the more and more effectual mass of 
similar ones. At the moment of reading their books 
and listening to their words, one is even disquieted by a 
secret fear: may it not be that I am no better than a 
futile dilettante, a self-complacent stick-in-the-mud? 
Perhaps some of my contemporaries have gone through 
similar self-searchings; secret, for these painful matters 
are kept to oneself, lest one be crowed over, or even 
quoted, by the Retrogrades; or, who knows? lest one 
blunderingly quench some fine young ardor. It is for 
the consolation of such silent disbelievers in hustle that 
I have plucked heart of grace and set the above thoughts 
upon paper, having suddenly found encouragement in a 
most unexpected quarter. For this is what I have come 
across in a brand new novel :— 


“But it (Life) is ever too much of a scramble yet, and 
ever too little of a dream. Al! our world is full of 
the confusion and wreckage of premature realisation. Old 
necessity has driven men so hard that they still rush with a 
wild urgency, though she goads no more. Greed and haste; 


ghouls missed the spice of scandal. 





and if, indeed, we seem to have a moment’s breathing space, 
then the Gawdsaker . gets up, wringing his hands and 
screaming—‘ For Gawd’s sake, let’s do something now.’ ”’ 

It is my friend, Mr. H. G. Wells, who has given that 
splendid paraphrase, ‘‘ confusion and wreckage of 
premature realisation’’ for-my poor shamefacedly 
cherished formula, The Wages of Hurry is Perfunctort- 
ness. And such is the useful, though disconcerting, 
changeableness and contrariness of the literary tempera- 
ment, mine and also his, that I feel half-inclined to 
defend that ‘‘ Gawdsaker,’’ and to say: Do not be too 
stern in refusing to do anything now, lest your refusal to 
do result merely in a refusal to feel and to think. 

VERNON LEE. 





“ONE WAY OF LOVE.” 


No one wants to be a ghoul of literature; least of all a 
ghoul that gnaws the skeleton of mortal love. We all 
know it is best to cleave to the works left us by the 
greatest minds, and to leave their lives alone, and 
especially their loves. Listeners at keyholes are kicked 
downstairs, and listeners at the grave would be no other- 
wise treated if there came a sudden resurrection. But 
the love of gossip is strong enough to overcome so deep 
a shame, so appalling an apprehension, and for one who 
knows the works of genius ten thousand will gabble its 
frailties. It comes of man’s longing for self-defence in 
equal human nature. Everyone feels more comfortable 
on hearing that his neighbor has gone wrong, and the 
smoke of the fire at Ucalegon’s next door is often less a 
menace than a screen. Even a marriage does not rouse 
in the kitchen so pleasurable an excitement as a scandal ; 
on the backstairs of literature the whispers never stop ; 
and to find that the great are much like other people in 
their lives is a cheerful and humanising discovery. 

Happy were the ancients who left not a wrack 
behind, and Homer, whose birthplaces were seven. Had 
Shakspere lived only two or three centuries later, he 
would have implored the body-snatchers in vain to for- 
bear for Jesu’s sake. At every bone and sinew and 
cavity of heart or brain a specialist would now squat, 
gnawing for dear life. Why, there is a German pro- 
fessor who can tell you the exact spot where Goethe 
changed his pen in his love-letters and lyrics! Out of 
goose-quills that spluttered in Frankfort and Weimar a 
hundred and fifty years ago the industrious German 
extracts a comfortable competency. Nor in this branch 
of science, at all events, is England much behind her 
capable rival. Think of the Byron gossip! Think of 
the “chatter about Harriet ’’—the lectures, articles, 
volumes, libraries of it! Think of the matrimonial 
controversy on Carlyle, that has hardly paused for 
thirty-two years! In the bones of the Brownings the 
There the drama was 
legitimate ; but what a fuss, what a clatter over the love- 
letters that a man and woman of genius wrote each 
other! If “Men and Women,”’ or the “ Sonnets from 
the Portuguese ’’ had made such a stir, how happy the 
poets would have been! And, then, there are the 
Brontés. 

A great addition to the very heart of the Bronté 
gossip was made last Tuesday in the “ Times.’’ In view 
of the approaching centenary of Charlotte Bronté’s birth 
(1816), Dr. Paul Heger, under the advice of Mr. Marion 
Spielmann, has presented to the British Museum the 
autographs of four of her letters to his father, in whose 
schoo] in Brussels Charlotte was, for about two years, as 
teacher and pupil, immortalising her life there in one of 
the twenty best novels in the English language. The 
letters are reprinted verbatim in the “ Times,” both ‘in 
the original French (the fourth having an English post- 
script) and in Mr. Spielmann’s translation. They are 
dated July 24th, 1844 (Charlotte having finally returned 
home from Brussels at the very beginning of that year, 
and being then twenty-eight), October 24th, 1844, 
January 8th, 1845, and November 18th, with no year 
named. Dr. Paul Heger conjectures the fourth letter 
was written before the other three, but on internal 
evidence Mr. Spielmann puts it last. Undoubtedly, he 


is right, although we must assume that at least one 
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letter between January and November of 1845 must, in 
that case, have been lost, for she speaks of “a letter 
written in May, six months ago.’’ It is easy enough to 
suppose one lost, for Professor Constantin Heger tore up 
the first three (though he afterwards patched them to- 
gether again, and, of course, it may have been his wife 
who tore them up), and he used the fourth to note various 
useful things upon, including a shoemaker’s name and 
address. 

The letters were known before, at. all events, to Mrs. 
Gaskell. She quotes from three of them in her “ Life,’’ 
and though she quotes inaccurately, she evidently had 
the originals before her. She was also acquainted with 
Professor Heger himself, who lived till 1896, and she 
describes him as “a kindly, wise, good, and religious 
man.’’ His wife, she says, on the evidence of a Brussels 
lady who knew her very slightly, had “ quelque chose de 
froid et de compassé dans son maintien ’’—rather a chilly 
and restricted nature—something like Aline Solness, the 
wife of the Master Builder, if we chose to work out a 
comparison with Ibsen’s situation. It is tempting, of 
course, to work out that comparison—the transfiguration 
of a passionate nature chained to a chilly mate, and un- 
conscious of its greatness till inspired again by a fresh 
and courageous young life, such as was Charlotte 
Bronté’s. 

From time to time during those two years of associa- 
tion, something like that may possibly have happened ; 
for men certainly conceal themselves very well. But, 
on the whole, the Professor’s nature appears to forbid 
the comparison. “ Wise, good, and religious,’’ says Mrs. 
Gaskell. Such of the Professor’s writing as we know— 
the account of Emily and Charlotte sent by him to their 
father, for instance—shows a rather formal and precise 
mind, carefully restrained, or hardly needing restraint. 
From one of the present letters, it seems that he had 
requested Charlotte not to be so “ exaltée,’’ but to over- 
come melancholy and all “ black thoughts.’’ In a school 
the generations pass rapidly, and any special interest in 
one pupil is quickly dimmed by the repeated successors. 
That the interest existed, that it might have developed 
to the kind of infinity we call love, if lives had been 
different, is always possible. But then, lives were not 
different. One was the life of a good and religious pro- 
fessor, who, together with his wife, kept a girls’ school 
in Brussels. Dr. Paul Heger puts the truth exactly :— 

“* Doubtless my parents played an important part in the 
life of Ch. B., but she did not enter into theirs as one would 
imagine from what passes current to-day. That is evident 
enough by the very circumstances of life, so different for her 
and for them.” 

Mr. Spielmann also, we think, is right in speaking of 
“the high revolt ’’ shown in these letters “ against un- 
deserved unappreciation, against a cold and half-grudg- 
ing, if entirely proper, acknowledgment, which at the 
last: goes little, if at all, beyond professorial interest, now 
fast fading away.”’ 

On the man’s side, it was possibly a case of “ might 
have been,’’ but evidently it. was nothing more. His 
parting gift to Charlotte Bronté was a_ professorial 
diploma. Writing within a month of leaving the school, 
she said :— 

“T suffered much before I left Brussels. I think, however 
long I live, I shall not forget what the parting with M. Heger 
cost me. It grieved me so much to grieve him who had been so 
true, kind, and disinterested a friend. At parting he gave me 


a kind of diploma certifying my abilities as a teacher, sealed 
with the seal of the Athénée Royale, of which he is professor.” 


Now, as we said, men are often very clever at hiding 
themselves, but could the most secretive lover think of 
presenting a teacher’s certificate as a parting concealment 
for his affection? We cannot doubt that when the train 
started Professor Heger returned home, perhaps with a 
sense of void, and resumed his common round of duties, 
perhaps with a momentary sigh. 

For Charlotte Bronté herself it was different. As 
Dr. Paul Heger says, the very circumstances of her life 
were different. She returned, not to a crowded round of 
regular duties, but to an almost isolated scene in the 
bleak moorland vicarage; to a father going blind, a 
brother just involved in the follies which destroyed him, 
and to a society hardly capable of understanding a single 





one of her thoughts or purposes. She had no prospect of 
change or activity except as a teacher, and she tried for 
pupils in vain. Every limitation that constricte a 
woman’s life was laid upon her—social prejudice, ignor- 
ance, other people’s illness, and a “ waster’’ in the 
home. No wonder she looked back with yearning to the 
days of freedom and intellectual growth in a foreign city 
where, at all events, she had been free from domestic 
duties and the inextricable entanglement of family life. 
Nor is it a wonder that she looked back with idealising 
affection to the man who had taught her so well, who 
had known what intellect means, and had revealed to 
her the glory of genius. 

Whatever else, Professor Heger undoubtedly 
possessed one of the rarest gifts—the personality of a 
great teacher. In real education, the subject taught 
hardly matters at all; the nature of the teacher is almost 
everything. Unhappy and ill-educated is the man or 
woman who cannot remember some teacher of so gracious 
or dominating a personality that the task of learning 
was raised to an enthusiasm, and it seemed easy to do 
anything if only one might win approval, or simply obey. 
Add the unrealised and subconscious power of sex. Put 
a woman of Charlotte Bronté’s sensitiveness, appreciation 
of intellect, and loneliness of heart under a personality 
both gracious and dominating as her teacher’s was; or, 
for that matter, put a boy under a woman of similar 
charm and power, and there will result something very 
much like the passionate devotion which here and there 
breaks through the deliberate covering of these letters. 
Allow what you will for the intensified feeling, the 
magnifying power of a woman of genius; nevertheless, 
the root of the matter, the personal devotion to an 
inspired and almost holy teacher, will remain the same. 

Well remembering the power of that devotion, we 
see no reason in these letters to imagine more. We do 
not think their passion in the least exaggerated or sexual 
in the ordinary sense, or even very unusual. In writing, 
seven years later, of Lucy Snowe, the heroine of 
“ Villette,’’ which, as is well known, is a glorified 
memory of her life in Brussels, Charlotte Bronté said 
that Lucy “ sets up no pretensions to unmixed strength, 
and anybody living her life would necessarily become 
morbid. It was no impetus of healthy feeling which 
urged her to the confessional, for instance; it was the 
semi-delirium of solitary grief and sickness.””’ Un- 
doubtedly, solitary grief and sickness had much to do 
with the passionate appeals in Charlotte Bronté’s letters 
for her master’s continued sympathy and friendship. But 
if we must call them semi-delirium, who, in like circum- 
stances, has been so insensate as to be sane? 

Let us turn from this region of personal gossip and 
cemetery dust to the one point that gives vitality to any 
biography of genius—the use that genius makes of life 
in the few great works that live. Let us remember how 
this good and religious Professor became transfigured by 
Charlotte Bronté’s genius into one of the most humorous 
and irresistible heroes of imagination, although he 
remained a teacher. Let us remember how “ he raged 
like a pestilonce,’’ became “ a mere sprite of caprice and 
ubiquity,’’ bursting with “ choleric earnestness.’’ Let us 
live again through that supreme scene of his féfe, when 
everyone in the school but Lucy presented him with 
flowers, and, in tones of growing thunder, he continued 
to ask: “ Est-ce 14 tout?’’ Or, again, as bearing most 
exactly upon the rightful interpretation of these letters, 
let us recall what Lucy felt when her M. Emanuel at 
last relaxed his attempts at self-concealment and openly 
offered her his friendship :— 

“While he spoke, the tone of his voice, the light of bis 
now affectionate eye, gave me such a pleasure as, certainly, I 
had not felt. I envied no girl her lover, no bride her bride- 


groom, no wife her husband; I was content with this my 
voluntary, self-offering friend.” 





SOME HABITS OF THE TURF. 


Nor much has been learned from the Sievier case. There 
were sundry suspicions, but no amount of suspicion 
proves anything at law. There was scarcely any direct 
evidence, and, the charges being what they were, the 
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jury could not without such evidence have decided 
against the plaintiff. They gave Mr. Wootton their 
verdict, but they gave him also the contemptuous 
damages of one farthing. The people who are curious 
about the morals of the Turf have little more information 
on that topic than they had when the affair began. This 
may be an unsatisfactory ending of an interesting and 
exciting case, but what other ending was possible? 

Mr. Sievier said that Mr. Wootton was one of a 
“ring ’”’ of trainers who planned the running of races 
to suit their own base pockets. He said that Wootton’s 
jockeys, among whom is a son of his own, the far-famed 
and victorious Frank, had orders to “ pull ’’ their horses 
when he did not desire them to win. Graver charges 
could hardly be brought against professional racing per- 
sons, and had Mr. Sievier succeeded with them some 
familiar faces must soon have vanished from the Turf. 
The Jockey Club would have seen to that. But the only 
statements about a trainers’ “ ring’’ were to the effect 
that nothing of the kind exists, and the only positive 
evidence about “ pulling’’ came from a poor drunken 
ex-jockey—a natural object of suspicion in any court of 
justice. 

There was a good deal of not very relevant talk 
about betting, and Mr. Wootton’s agent in this business, 
one Wilkinson, possibly grown deaf amid the clamors 
of the Ring, was not put into the box. But the 
sums paraded before the jury would have seemed trifling 
even fifty years ago, and could in no way have awed a 
few of the professional backers of our own day. In this 
department of speculation the last of the really splendid 
fools was Benson, the “ Jubilee Plunger,’’ who varied 
the excitement of backing losers by tossing for sovereigns 
at railway stations. One trainer informed the jury that 
gentlemen of his calling could not make ends meet unless 
they betted. Is this within the knowledge of the Jockey 
Club? We remember an eminent trainer, a man of 
perfect integrity, Mr. John Porter, stating in evidence 
on one occasion that he had hardly ever made a bet; 
and he was, we fancy, a man of some substance. Is it 
really the case that the proper business of a trainer, 
which is to get horses fit for racing, does not enable him 
to pay his way? The judge made some pointed remarks 
ebout the Post Office and racing telegrams, which were 
evidently meant for the authorities. But who that 
realises the exquisite muddle of the law on this whole 
subject, and the pharisaical attitude of the Jockey Club, 
can write patiently on betting? 

Touching trainers’ rings, however, and the pulling 
of horses by jockeys, we may reasonably expect the Jockey 
Club to keep a sharp look-out. Since most of the 
members are owners, anxious to win races with horses 
that are expensive to breed and buy and expensive to 
keep, these are matters in which they have a direct 
personal interest. Some of them do not bet at all, others 
bet very little (Oh! yes, a trifle; a fiver or a tenner! ”’ 
said Lord Derby in the witness-box last week); but for 
their credit as racing men they all want to win. The 
Jockey Club is one of the most autocratic bodies in the 
world. It governs the Turf absolutely, and from its 
decisions (usually stated in the briefest terms, and with 
no general information for the public) there is no appeal. 
The plutocratic owner of a stable of crack thoroughbreds, 
and the fashionable trainer who has princes and dukes 
among his patrons, must—when something dubious 
happens—obey the summons of the Stewards as promptly 
as the tiniest apprentice. The punishments of the 
Stewards are exemplary. A young jockey in the excite- 
ment of winning his race forgets to weigh in after it, 
and is fined £50. Frank Wootton, for “ foul ’’ riding, is 
suspended during two months; and to a jockey with his 
engagements and emoluments this sentence may be the 
equivalent of a fine of something like £1,000. In certain 
cases an offender is “ warned off ’’; and, since no other 


Jockey Club will thereafter have anything to do with 
him, this means that his occupation on the Turf is gone. 
There are billiard markers who were once earning the 
income of a Prime Minister—and who might have re- 
ceived as presents during the season a box of cigars from 
the winner of a fiver and a Napier car from the plunger 
in a lucky coup. 








Now, a trainers’ “ring,’’ did it really amount to 
anything, would be a very formidable conspiracy. It 
would imply that both the public and the owners of 
horses were being robbed at intervals to the tune of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. The jury in the 
Sievier case manifestly did not believe in anything of the 
sort, and certainly nothing of the sort was proved. There 
was scarcely an attempt to prove it. A plot‘of this 
nature, if the gains from it were to be large, would need 
to spread pretty far; and in proportion to its ramifica- 
tions would be the dangers of discovery. The discovery 
would be followed, automatically, by the warning-off of 
the culprits from all racecourses under the jurisdiction 
of the Jockey Club. This tremendous risk might con- 
ceivably be taken, but how long could the game be played 
undetected of the governing body, whose Stewards are 
on every course, and before whom anyone can at any 
moment lay an information? Trainers of great stand- 
ing in their profession are now and again warned off (a 
very thriving one was sent to the right-about last winter) ; 
but is there a trainers’ ring! If there is, the whole 
Jockey Club is stultified. 

“Foul’’ riding could not, of course, be denied in 
the case of Frank Wootton, who, redoubtable horseman 
as he is, has been before the Stewards for this offence 
oftener than any other jockey. Sportsmen of such un- 
questioned honor as Lord Durham, Lord Lonsdale, and 
Lord Derby (all three of them constantly on the field as 
Stewards) gave evidence on this subject; and we may 
take it that for some time to come every Steward will be 
extremely handy with his race-glasses. Charges of 
“ fouling” are frequently investigated. They are some- 
times idle, and sometimes, perhaps, malicious; but the 
champion jockey has been carpeted rather oftener than 
is good for his reputation. Maher—in our own opinion 
a more consistently brilliant rider, and second to none 
as an artistic finisher—has never once had to meet this 
charge. A “foul’’ may be the merest accident (the 
“foul ’’ that lost Craganour the Derby is still, and will 
remain, a touch inexplicable) ; it may also be something 
exceedingly astute in jockeyship. 

On the “pulling’’ of horses (yet another of the 
unproven charges in the case) can any fresh thing be 
said? The most pathetic thing in this trial, regard being 
had to the suggestions that it raises, was the hint that 
Frank Wootton had tampered with his mount in the race 
for the Cambridgeshire of 1907. He was then a boy of 
thirteen. The hint is disposed of by the verdict, but 
consider in the light of it the situation of the boy jockey ! 
What is a boy to do who receives from his master an 
order or a hint to play the rogue? Moreover, it is the 
jockey far more often than the trainer who is approached 
by the professional thieves of the Turf. His temptations 
are greater than we can estimate, and, if he is minded 
to do so, he can gradually acquire the subtlest arts of 
hindering the horse he has been bribed to lose on. To 
pull a horse it is not necessary to pull him at all. You 
can pull him, in the technical sense, by allowing him 
to be shut in between two other horses, or by checking 
him in his stride for a fraction of a minute under 
pretence of securing him a better place for the finish. 
With the glasses of the Stewards, owners, backers, and 
bookmakers levelled on him from starting-post to 
winning-post, the jockey must nowadays pull with an 
art; but he can do it, and does do it—for he sometimes 
pays the penalty. But how many successful jockeys have 
succeeded by losing races? Let the question be put in 
this way and the answer is obvious. A jockey mounts in 
his calling not by failing but by winning. He has in- 
numerable invitations to scoundrelism; he has rather 
more to honesty. Were there much pulling in races we 
should have heard more about it. 

A racing libel usually shows up both judge and jury, 
and in this instance the protest that united them at the 
end of the case was not greatly to the point. It had 
reference to what is called the new style in riding, a 
style that is now twenty years old. On a score of points 
this style is open to criticism, but it is at present the only 
style that wins races. Within the past half-century 
there have been three geniuses in the saddle. The first 
was Archer, a rather coarse rider with extraordinary 
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nerve and energy, who rode with long leathers. The 
second was Fordham, with a shortish stirrup, and a tight 
hold on his horse’s head. The third was the American, 
Sloan, whose stirrup was as short as his rein, and who 
broke up the sluggish methods of his day by riding his 
raee out from end to end. Between the methods of 
Archer, Fordham, and Sloan the race-riding of the future 
is to be found; and there is nothing in the Sievier case 
but a suggestion or two for the Jockey Club. 





The Drama. 


THE NEWER RUSSIAN BALLETS. 


Tue short history of that secession from the Imperial 
theatres of Petersburg and Moscow which we are accus- 
tomed to call the Russian ballet can already be divided 
into two periods. For ever since M. Fokine left, a year 
or so ago, things have been visibly different. Perhaps 
Fokine was not quite the heaven-sent genius that some 
people have imagined him to be, but he was undoubtedly 
extremely good at fitting dances to music, and he had 
a great sense of technical “style.’’ He designed, if my 
memory serves me well, all the ballets which have won 
universal commendation. That may not be a guarantee 
of indubitable greatness, but neither is it a necessary 
sign of mediocrity, as a few superior people would have 
us believe. In any case I refuse to regard the creator 
of “ Carnival”’ and “ Scheherazade,’’ “ Les Sylphides ’’ 
and the “ Prince Igor’’ dances with anything but the 
greatest respect. But the really important point about 
Fokine would seem to be that he was a genuine producer. 
He was the link between the orchestra and the stage. 
He interpreted the music in dance, which is, so far as 
I can see, just what Nijinsky, who has more or less taken 
his place, does not do as a rule. Nijinsky is a dancer 
himself. It must be very difficult, if not impossible, for 
him to be sufficiently objective. He suffers under much 
the same disabilities as the actor-manager who tries to be 
in two places at once, on the stage and in the stalls. Of 
his productions, “ Le Sacre du Printemps,” in which he 
does not appear, is the only one in which the music has 
any real connection with the dance at all. 

Of course, we have been told that Fokine was con- 
ventional. In a sense that is true, because Fokine’s 
procedure was to take the old conventions and bring them 
up to date. In practice, however, he did much more 
than that. Ignoring the century of Italian decadence 
that intervened, he went back to Noverre and started 
afresh. Now Noverre, as regards his intellectual ideals 
and his boundless enthusiasm at any rate, is the greatest 
figure in the history of the dance, and, in many ways, 
Fokine was not an unworthy successor. But with 
Noverre’s great ambition to teach the dance the value of 
nobility, and with Noverre’s everlasting contention that 
tragedy is peculiarly suited to the art of pantomime, 
Fokine had little sympathy. He could be sentimental, 
he could be melodramatic, he could be charming, he was 
always supremely decorative, but of a feeling for nobility 
or tragedy he showed no sign. However, in what he did 
try to accomplish he certainly was successful, and as 
regards grouping and movement, I doubt if the stage 
has ever seen a more consummate master than Fokine. 
But he believed in evolution rather than revolution, and 
that did not satisfy the more restless spirits. So Fokine 
was deposed and Nijinsky reigned in his stead. 

Of course, Nijinsky is not responsible for all the 
later productions of the ballet—for instance, he had no 
part in that incredibly boring spectacle “La Tragédie 
de Salome ’’; but from internal evidence it seems quite 
safe to deduce the supremacy of his influence. In any 
case, the three ballets, “ Jeux,’ “ L’Aprés-Midi d’un 
Faune,’’ and “ Le Sacre du Printemps,”’ which he has 
designed, are undoubtedly the outstanding features of 
the new repertory. 

Now, Nijinsky has been experimenting in what an 
agreeable writer in the “ Times’’ has discovered to be 
“ 7iginetan ’’ ideals of beauty, that is to say in the 
beauty of angles instead of the beauty of curves. 





Whether Nijinsky discovered these ideals for himself, 
or whether he was “ put on’’ to them by people who 
talked a lot about dancing and had no practical experi- 
ence of the art, I have no means of knowing. But I am 
inclined to deduce the latter alternative because other- 
wise it is inconceivable that he, as a dancer, should 
really have thought “ Aiginetan ’’ principles appropriate 
to a modern flirtation like “ Jeux,’’ to music by such an 
elegant composer as Debussy. It is really quite pathetic 
to see how modern theorists, when they want to be 
revolutionary, always hark back to the last fashion but 
one, or, as in this case, to the quasi-prehistoric, for their 
justification. If they feel the necessity of doing some- 
thing new, why on earth cannot they do it without 
searching for some outmoded convention or other? That 
is what makes one so much inclined to doubt their sin- 
cerity. One feels that the real gospel is: A New Con- 
vention at any cost; not an irresistible desire for new 
expression. 

The aforesaid writer in the “Times” claims that 
Nijinsky adopted this convention from a wish to gain in 
expressiveness what he lost in beauty, and insinuates that 
it came naturally to him because he was “ educated in 
the school of art which has given us the terrifying bar- 
barism of the ‘ Prince Igor’ dances.’’ To begin with, 
Nijinsky was not educated in any such school, but in the 
school of conventional ballet as it is practised to this day 
in Russia. This school, if it knows the “ Prince Igor ”’ 
dances at all, which I doubt, is far more familiar with 
the refined graces of classical four-act ballet. And I am 
not yet convinced that there has been much, if any, gain 
in expressiveness. How is “ L’ Aprés-Midi d'un Faune,”’ 
interesting and curious as it may be, more expressive in 
one way than “ Les Sylphides’’—to a lover of pure 
dancing perhaps the most lovely achievement of the 
whole repertory—in another? 

The fact of the matter is that there has been far 
too much talk about theories and too little knowledge 
of the art of dancing. We talk of dancing in terms of 
painting, music, and even literature, instead of in terms 
of dancing. Nijinsky is endeavoring to evolve a new 
school of pantomime. That is quite enough. Let us try 
to take it on its merits and understand what it seeks to 
express. For that is the important thing after all. 

Especially is this true because, when applied to a 
proper subject, Nijinsky’s methods are perfectly capable 
of standing on their own legs. When he really has 
something to say, as in “ Le Sacre du Printemps,” they 
are quite adequate to his purpose. It is only when he 
has nothing to say, as in that wholly detestable “ Jeux,’’ 
that they appear so pretentious and silly. 

Now “ Le Sacre du Printemps ’’ was, as everybody 
knows, received with a perfectly unanimous how] of 
derision by the musical critics whom editors seem to. 
think ipso facto competent to write about dancing. Even 
on their own subject, the music, they were in complete 
accord; Stravinsky was a knave and probably a char- 
latan who made nasty noises because he could not write 
music, &c., &c.; all the ammunition, in fact, that has 
always been fired off at musical revolutionaries since 
Bach. 

Possibly, the critics are quite right. It may be so. 
The newest is not necessarily the best. For instance, had 
Beethoven been fortunate enough to be Elgar, the critics 
of the time would probably have acclaimed the sixth 
symphony as an even greater masterpiece than the fifth, 
because it happened to come later. And the “ cultured 
amateurs”’ of the day were just as sure that Meyerbeer 
had superseded Beethoven as our own “cultured 
amateurs’’ are sure that Strauss has improved on 
Wagner. There is no short cut to knowledge in these 
matters. One must be content to wait and see. 

Nevertheless, it is unlikely that the composer of 
such a fine score as “ Pétrouchka’’ should be a mere 
farceur. He may, and very likely does, suffer from an 
excess of cerebralism, but all IT know is that I felt there 
was something splendid and exhilarating about the music 
of “Le Sacre du Printemps,’’ that not only its 
rhythmical but its sensuous appeal was irresistible, that 
it was full of vitality and imagination. Time will show 
whether I was mistaken or not. 
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As to the scenic and choreographic side of the ballet 
it is easier to have an opinion, though, again, possibly a 
mistaken one. To me Roehrich’s scenery seemed quite 
splendid—far more sincere than much of the rather 
flashy work of Bakst—and a great deal of the choreo- 
graphy was very good because it really was in harmony 
with and interpretative of the music. Nijinsky seemed 
to me to have caught the primitive, uncouth spirit of a 
savage people with great success. The strength of “ Le 
Sacre du Printemps’’ is, indeed, the cause of its un- 
popularity, because people do not bother to hate what is 
merely feeble. They just smile and change the subject. 

In a sense, of course, the impression one got at 
Drury Lane was that of watching real savage dancing. 
Possibly that was not the impression intended by the 
author. Possibly he would maintain that a modern 
festival, say, a celebration of the 14th of July in Paris, 
could be treated in the same manner. However, that is 
mere theory again, and Nijinsky’s theories are of no 
more importance than my own. If he does produce 
such a ballet we can damn it at our leisure. Until then, 
we ought, I think, to try and do full justice to the one 
really fine piece of work for which he is responsible as a 
producer. There are moments in “Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps’’ that I shall never forget, the entrance of the 
men in the second scene, especially, and I refuse to be 
ungrateful for fear of insults to come. 

Still, there are dangerous times ahead for the 
Russian ballet. Forced, as they were, from the be- 
ginning, to appeal mainly to the rich cosmopolitan public 
of the world, they may easily be ruined by their audience. 
For this particular public demands two things: 
Voluptuousness and Novelty at any cost. The first 
demand has been amply satisfied, often, as I think, to 
the detriment of emotion; because nervous, sterile ex- 
citement tends to destroy all deep feeling. The second 
demand it is all too easy to satisfy because nowadays 
every conceivable variety of crazy art lies ready to the 
hand of him who would experiment. And if the Russian 
ballet begins to flirt with, let us say, Cubism, it will soon 
be like a pearl-necklace with the string half-cut; it will 
collapse and be scattered who knows whither. Wherefore 
the absence of the moderating influence of Fokine is 
regrettable, and the absence of the simplicity, the “ race- 
spirit,’’ which enabled the Russian operas, “ Boris 
Godounov’’ and “ Khovanstchina,’’ to capture our 
hearts at the first assault, is not only regrettable but 
dangerous. For the two most potent enemies of the 
Russian ballet are the train-de-lure and the international 
hotel. Francis Tove. 





Att. 


THE ALLIED ARTISTS. 


Tue Allied Artists are celebrating their sixth exhibition 
at the Albert Hall. The early struggles are over, and 
general recognition seems to be at hand. Their chief 
danger was not antagonism but indifference, but even 
that, formidable though it becomes in July, seems to be 
yielding to the persistence and energy of the promoters. 
Antagonism there could hardly be, since, by their very 
nature, the Allied Artists stand for no one artistic creed 
more than another. They stand merely for equal treat- 
ment of allor any. It is, therefore, as impossible for 
them as a body to be revolutionary as it is to be academic. 
Their one and only raison d’étre is to put each artist into 
direct touch with the public without submitting his work 
to the censorship of brother artists. And few artists, 
however doubtful they may feel of their competence to 
criticise their own work, are convinced of the qualifica- 
tions of others who may be hostile, incompetent, or else 
unfairly prepossessed in their favor. Indeed, when once 





this principle is fairly brought home to the artist, it 
would seem that the Allied Artists is the only general 
exhibition where he can exhibit without some loss of 
dignity, the only place where no one pretends to dispense 
to him reward or blame—no one at least but that vague, 
inarticulate abstraction, the public, and the contra- 
dictory voices of contemporary criticism. 





Perhaps it is nothing but our familiarity with the 
examination system which has kept alive so long the 
mischievous or futile activity of the jury. Artists covet 
the honor of being accepted where thousands are refused, 
of being hung on the line when most are skyed ; it gives 
them a position; they are fortified in addressing the 
public by these certificates from fellow-artists; they can 
say with some confidence, “ You don’t like my picture? 
But at least you know you ought to do so when you con- 
sider its excellent testimonials and references.” The 
Allied Artists, while they appeal to the artist’s just pride 
in his profession, to his responsibility and conscience as 
a worker, do not therefore appeal to his vanity as the 
diploma-giving juries do. They merely put the artist on 
his honor. If he shows bad work, he can shelter behind 
no verdict of his confréres. 

Their attitude to the public is no less courageous. 
The Allied Artists call on the spectator for an effort which 
he is little accustomed to in contemporary exhibitions. He 
is forced to leave at the door the crutches of snobbism 
and social prestige with which he has hobbled round the 
Academy and the Salons. No friendly hand is held out 
to lead him up to this or that “ picture of the year,’’ no 
prominent finger points the way to facile enthusiasm 
over this or that centre piece in the weltering mass of 
art. He knows that the luck of the ballot may have 
placed the best work in the corner of the n™ cubicle, 
indistinguishable by any mark but its intrinsic merit 
from all the crotites which jostle it. It is a hard test, 
and the novice suffers like the faith-healer’s patients ; but 
in the end he may learn to walk alone. 

Anyhow, a visit to the Albert Hall, alarming as it 
is, is profoundly interesting, even to those whose esthetic 
sense is vague and dim. I can imagine the social 
philosopher finding here his proper field for investigation. 
Here, more than anywhere else, he may realise for himself 
the incredible jumble of conflicting ideals and aspirations 
of the modern world. Side by side with Kandinsky, 
pushing forward his fascinating experiments into a new 
world of expressive form, he will find some dear old 
friends of his childhood, sailors in sou’-westers and oil- 
skins with the carefully painted grey reflections on their 
wet surfaces, helping in the rescue of a wrecked schooner, 
‘* Mother’s darling! ’’ ‘‘ Love me, love my dog! ”’ and all 
the other clichés of a sentimentality which by now has 
the faint and pleasant perfume of long forgotten, old-world 
things. Side by side with Brancuzi’s and Epstein’s 
audacious simplifications he will find the last gasps of the 
enthusiasm for Roman pastiches of Greek art, or the 
tired and laborious photographic realism of the nine- 
teenth century. Here he can trace the expiring efforts 
of lost causes, and forecast the menace of creeds that are 
not yet formulated. 

But, naturally, the spectator whois more immediately 
concerned with art will turn with most interest to those 
works which would not pass the censorship of any British 
jury, and which, but for the Allied Artists, would never 
come to his notice. I have mentioned already the two 
names that interested me most. Constantin Brancuzi’s 
sculptures have not, I think, been seen before in 
England. His three heads are the most remarkable 
works of sculpture at the Albert Hall. Two are in brass 
and one in stone. They show a technical skill which is 
almost disquieting, a skill which might lead him, in de- 
fault of any overpowering imaginative purpose, to become 
a brilliant pasticheur. But it seemed to me that there 
was evidence of passionate conviction ; that the simplifi- 
cation of forms was no mere exercise in plastic design, 
but a real interpretation of the rhythm of life. These 

abstract ovoid forms into which he compresses his heads 
give a vivid presentment of character; they are not 
empty abstractions, but filled with a content which has 
been clearly and passionately apprehended. I wish I 
could say the same of Epstein’s exquisitely executed and 
brilliant deformation, the carving in Flenite. I can only 
say that my admiration of his skill and of his alert 
critical sense is unaccompanied, in my own case, with any 
warmer feeling. I should have to give him the highest 
marks if I were an examiner, but I should withhold my 
sympathy. 

Of the paintings in the arena, Wyndham Lewis’s 
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“‘Group,’”’ No. 998, is remarkable. It is more com- 
pletely realised than anything he has shown yet. His 
power of selecting those lines of movement and those 
sequences of mass which express his personal feeling, is 
increasing visibly. In this work the mood is Michzl- 
angelesque in its sombre and tragic intensity. Mr. 
Lewis is no primitive. Thérése Lessore’s “ Market Day 
at Amiens’’ is a praiseworthy attempt at composition 
on a@ monumental scale and by means of large masses, 
but it lacks accent in the color oppositions. Her 
“ Village Shop ’’ on a small scale in the Balcony has real 
charm. 

As usual, Mr. Walter Sickert’s pupils make a 
brave show in this part of the exhibition. They nearly 
all attain to a certain high level of solid accomplishment, 
and the women attain at least as high a point as the men. 
Mr. Sickert has reduced teaching to a fine art. He can 
push his pupils through all the preliminary stages of 
their art with unfailing accuracy and dispatch. And 
that, perhaps, is all a teacher can do. The rest he must 
leave to the gods, and I am not sure that they have yet 
sent him the material he deserves. Mr. Gore is already 
distinguished ; Miss Sands in her ‘‘ Venetian Interior ’’ 
has gone as far as a refined and discriminating taste can 
go; but for the most part these artists seem too much 
preoccupied with the métier of painting to become definite 
creators. Still, the influence of their conscientious and 
honest craftsmanship makes itself felt, and makes the 
general average of competence higher at the Albert 
Hall than at any other annual exhibition. This group 
of artists alone suffices to prove the contention of the 
Allied Artists. But by far the best pictures there 
seemed to me to be the three works by Kandinsky. 
They are of peculiar interest, because one is a landscape 
in which the disposition of the forms is clearly prompted 
by a thing seen, while the other two are pure improvisa- 
tions. In these the forms and colors have no possible 
justification, except the rightness of their relations. 
This, of course, is really true of all art, but where 
representation of natural form comes in, the senses are 
apt to be tricked into acquiescence by the intelligence. 
In these improvisaticens, therefore, the form has to stand 
the test without any adventitious aids. It seemed to me 
that they did this, and established their right to 
be what they were. In fact, these seemed to me the 
most complete pictures in the exhibition, to be those 
which had the most definite and coherent expressive 
power. Undoubtedly representation, besides the evocative 
power which it has through association of ideas, has 
also a value in assisting us to co-ordinate forms, and, 
until Picasso and Kandinsky tried to do without it, this 
function at least was always regarded as a necessity. 
That is why, of the three pictures by Kandinsky, the 
landscape strikes one most at first. Even if one does 
not recognise it as a landscape, it is easier to find one’s 
way about in it, because the forms have the same sort 
of relations as the forms of nature, whereas in the two 
others there is no reminiscence of the general structure 
of the visible world. The landscape is easier, but that 
is all. As one contemplates the three, one finds that after 
a time the improvisations become more definite, more 
logical, and closely knit in structure, more surprisingly 
beautiful in their color oppositions, more exact in their 
equilibrium. They are pure visual music, but I cannot 
any longer doubt the possibility of emotional expression 
by such abstract visual signs. 

There are a good many examples of cubism in the 
gallery. Among the best of these are Per Krohg’s 
‘* Carnaval ’’ and Wadsworth’s ‘‘ La Route,’’ but there 
are also a number of pictures in which a cubist formula 
has been imposed upon a very ordinary photographic 
vision. I do not know that this process spoils the work, 
but it certainly does little to help it, and the pictures 
remain to all intents and purposes the same as if they 
had been made up for the Royal Academy instead of the 
Albert Hall. 

Phelan Gibb is an artist whose work has never 
appealed to me hitherto, but I felt that his ‘‘ Etude 
Gothique’’ had a definite personal character which I 
could not trace in his more realistic ‘‘ Huit nus.”” I 
have never seen anything before by Miss Estelle Rice 





that seemed to me nearly so complete and personal as 
her “‘ Early Rising ’’ in this exhibition, though the other 
works she shows are on her more usual level of stylistic 


accomplishment. Rocer Fry 


[We regret that the publication of Mr. Fry’s article 
has been delayed.__Ep., Tue Nation. } 





Present-Bap Problems. 


THE WOMEN’S PILGRIMAGE. 


Ir was more like a triumph than a pilgrimage. This 
must have been the thought of every fair and dis- 
interested onlooker at the band of courageous women 
who marched past him on Saturday. A pilgrimage 
suggests toil and suffering, hardship and danger, endless 
dusty roads and dreary skies, with a gleam of sunshine 
here and there; or the sun blazing down in intemperate 
heat upon weary, travel-stained men and women, half- 
repenting their enthusiasm. 

The suffrage pilgrims have had their difficulties, of 
course. In several places they were badly used by some 
of the misguided inhabitants. Stones and eggs, vegetable 
refuse and tin cans were freely thrown at them. Some- 
times their platforms were “rushed ’’ in very dangerous 
and ugly fashion by crowds of ignorant youths. Many 
pilgrims were bruised. One distinguished woman, Coun- 
cillor Margaret Ashton, was quite badly lamed by the 
man who kicked her. It was not all pleasant, nor always 
safe, this march of the women to tell the country why 
they desire to be enfranchised. 

But there were far more pleasant than unpleasant 
experiences. The meetings were, on the whole, par- 
ticularly successful. Thousands heard the case for 
woman suffrage who had never had the opportunity of 
going to a meeting. If the women showed any dis- 
position to march through a tiny hamlet without holding 
a meeting, the disappointed inhabitants begged them to 
stay and talk to them. Even where the crowd looked 
cold or menacing, they frequently gave a sympathetic 
hearing when they realised that the pilgrims were not 
law-breakers. 

The fact that women were willing to face the toil 
and risks of this march from one end of the country to 
the other, at a time when popular indignation was at a 
high pitch as a result of the many outrages committed 
in the name of the cause, aroused the chivalry of the 
more thoughtful men, and stimulated thought in the 
thoughtless. The sight of whitehaired old women 
tramping from one end of the country to the other for 
an idea set sons and daughters wondering. One old 
lady, a grandmother, walked all the way from Land’s 
End to London, and vowed at the end that she would 
do it again, if necessary, for the cause she had at heart. 
Several bright and pretty young women, who had 
scarcely opened their lips in public before, faced the 
crowd at the risk of their lives on many occasions, to the 
admiration of their fellows in the ranks and the on- 
lookers in the streets. Mothers trundled their babies 
for a short distance as they accompanied the pilgrims 
to the boundaries of their own towns. Through Cardiff 
a great procession marched to cheer the pilgrims on their 
way, and it was noted that every woman of distinction 
in the city was in the procession. Out of Manchester 
six hundred women marched, preceded, to the joy of 
the beholder with a sense of humor, by a draggled- 
looking person, a man, bearing a board on which was 
inscribed the legend : ‘“‘ Women do not want the vote.’’ 

The purpose of this great pilgrimage was to carry 
the suffrage gospel to those parts of the country which 
the propagandist rarely touches. It was also hoped to 
impress people with the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of suffragists in this country do not approve of 
the deeds of lawlessness committed by a few in the name 
of all women. Incidentally, it was desired to raise 
money for the work of the National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies, a non-militant organisation, with 
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more than four hundred affiliated Societies, and a mem- 
bership of nearly fifty thousand. 

The pilgrims marched on London from eight 
different points at the extremities of England and Wales. 
With their bright colors (red, white, and green), their 
knapsacks, and their cockades, and, as they neared 
London, their beautiful silken banners, they made a fine 
splash of color all along the dusty roads and through 
the dreary streets of industrial towns. One significant 
feature of the march through the towns was the warm 
and sincere support the pilgrims invariably received from 
the sober and respectable working-men everywhere. The 
members of the Independent Labor Party formed a body- 
guard on many an occasien when an ugly crowd made 
threats of violence. To some of the indoor meetings 
Trade Unionists brought their Union banners and acted 
as stewards. It was most evident everywhere that the 
heart as well as the imagination of the democracy was 
touched by this exhibition of devotion to their cause on 
the part of so many splendid women. 

A notable fact of the march, reported by every 
section of the pilgrimage, was the mistaken connection 
of suffrage with outrage. This, the pilgrimage has un- 
doubtedly succeeded in severing. There is no excuse 
now for anyone who reads or thinks excusing his in- 
difference or his opposition on the ground that suffragists 
are criminals and law-breakers. Not one in a thousand 
ef the women of Great Britain who want the vote be- 
lieves in criminal methods of trying to obtain it. It was 
a mean act, and the act of one who knows he is playing a 
losing game, to tell the villagers of England that the 
non-militants were as bad as the militants, as was done 
on many occasions by the anti-suffragist speaker whe 
preceded some of the Pilgrims. His speeches worked 
up the assembled populace to the menacing mood in 
which the tired women found it at the end of the day’s 
weary march, and there is not a decent man or woman 
in the country who would say that this was playing the 
game. 

What kind of women undertook this pilgrimage? 

The pilgrims were, day by day, recruited from the 
ranks of the best women the country boasts. It is 
manifest that very few could spare the time to march all 
the way from one end of the country to the other. It is 
equally obvious that those who have their living to earn 
could not give more than a day now and then to this 
great demonstration. Women came and went, walked 
for a few hours or a few days, as they were able to do 
it, and so strengthened and cheered the little band of 
stalwarts who tramped from end toend. The expressions 
of longing that the writer heard from working-girls and 
women, that work, or having little children to care for, 
made it necessary for them to abstain from taking any 
part in the pilgrimage, were very touching, and spoke of a 
mass of quiet, unspoken support in the country, of the 
existence of which politicians in Parliament are uncon- 
scious, but which shall one day awaken them into a very 
real activity on behalf of women. 

Women doctors, teachers, University women 
graduates, nurses, writers, actresses; preachers, rescue- 
workers, Temperance workers; women holders of public 
office, town and district councillors, guardians of the 
poor, members of education committees; women con- 
nected with religious denominations, women Trade 
Unionists, women organisers—women in every branch of 
social service, women who are doing some useful work 
in the world; above all, mothers of little children who 
realise that the women’s cause is the cause of the young, 
joined the procession at one point or another and helped 
to swell the great final demonstration in Hyde Park. 
When the opposition can show the same strength of 
spirit, when the anti-suffragists can organise a march 
like that, of women of the same calibre and usefulness, 
it will be time to believe that they are animated by 
something better than the policy of the dog-in-the- 
manger. 

On Saturday afternoon, after six weeks of march- 
ing by some of the women, four great companies 
assembled in different parts of London, to march to 
Hyde Park. Bright banners unfolded, and several 
bands played lively music as the marchers started on 
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their way. The President, Mrs. Henry Fawcett, LL.D., 
marched alone at the head of the Trafalgar Square eon- 
tingent, her erect, tense, little body, and face full of 
the light of joy and triumph, giving no sign that it is 
fifty years since she made her first suffrage speech! Be- 
hind her, under the International Banner, walked Mrs. 
Chapman Catt, who had never done in her own country 
what she was doing in this, for the sufficient reason that, 
State by State, the American Union is enfranchising its 
women without recourse to the out-of-door methods so 
necessary here. The Kentucky suffrage leader, a little 
lady of sixty-five, white-haired, but with dark, flashing 
eyes, in delicate mauve bonnet, with soft grey veil, made 
a striking picture. Miss Susan Lawrence and Miss 
Ashton, women representatives on the London County 
Council and the Manchester City Council, were amongst 
the most brilliant of the speakers. 

On they marched, these women, as they had marched 
many times before, to show their faith; but there was a 
difference. Instead of making rude and personal com- 
ments, or, at the best, maintaining a cold silence, the 
welcoming crowd along the streets turned as the pro- 
cession passed, and walked with it to the Park. The 
police had no trouble. Sympathy only was in the air. 
It was most gratefully felt by women, grown abnormally 
sensitive to psychological effects and influences. One 
joyous, exultant march to finish a good piece of work, 
with the end of all their hopes in sight at last, was the 
end of the Women’s Pilgrimage. 

There were nineteen platforms in the Park. What 
other living cause could command from its own ranks a 
sufficient number of speakers of real eloquence and 
passion to fill nineteen platforms? What other organisa- 
tion could, in the height of summer, for a principle so 
long preached, secure the packed indoor meetings which 
this organisation has commanded all along the routes? 
Which other group of people would dare what the pil- 
grims have dared for the thing they love, or could raise 
in copper coin the sum of £8,000? None. 

The demonstration of 100,000 people was a glorious 
sight to the weary marchers. Still finer was the way in 
which the crowds listened. And when the bugle sounded 
and the resolution was put, at every one of the platforms 
there shot up a forest of hands, whilst the number of 
those against was less than twenty in all. The one 
Member of Parliament who was able to speak for the 
women expressed great surprise at the almost solid vote, 
and the number of people who voted; for, let the terms 
of the resolution be noted ; above all, let politicians and 
Cabinet Ministers read and be wise in time: “ That this 
meeting demands a Government measure for the enfran- 
chisement of women.” ETHEL SNOWDEN. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE WASTE OF PARLIAMENTARY TIME. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—I happen to know something of the inner history 
of the new method of taking divisions in the House of 
Commons, which is not perhaps present to the mind of “ New 
Member,” who has written to you on this subject. The time 
between the calling of a division and its commencement is 
two minutes, not three; but these two minutes are specially 
allowed in order that private Members challenging a division 
may have time to secure tellers for the purpose. Until the 
tellers have been named and are at the doors no counting 
can commence. These two minutes could only be omitted if 
it were assumed that in every division the official tellers 
were the Whips respectively of the Government and Oppo- 
sition, which would seem to be a further injustice to “ New” 
and private Members.—Yours, &c., 





L. H. 
July 26th, 1913. 
INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—Much interest has been excited in Holland and 
elsewhere by a scheme which Professor van Vollenhoven, of 
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Leiden, has recently brought forward for putting into prac- 
tice and furthering the work begun at The Hague Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907. Briefly stated, his proposals are these :— 

In case of the infringement of some of the Conventions 
agreed on at these Conferences, or of certain articles of the 
London Declaration, they shall be enforced by an inter- 
national police force. This armed force is at first to have a 
very limited application as sanction. It is to be used 
primarily to inspire confidence. Professor van Vollenhoven 
believes that it is more practical to constitute a naval force 
for the purpose than a land force. He suggests that an 
International Navy be formed by the Powers lending the 
whole of their navies, except such ships as each needs at 
the time for national defence. This force is to be under 
the command of an International Council of Admirals. 

An International Judicial authority is, of course, neces- 
sary before this force can be set going. The judicial authority 
(which would have to decide whether the articles named had 
been infringed) might be that of the Prize Court, or the 
delegation named in Article 6 of the proposals for a Court 
of Justice, brought forward in 1907 at The Hague, or some 
permanent delegation of The Hzgue Arbitration Court. Such 
a judicial authority would, if it decided that there was a case 
of infringement, grant police assistance, and give orders to 
the Admirals’ Councii accordingly. 

The recent examples of the naval demonstrations at 
Constantinople and on the Montenegrin shores are cited to 
show that some such common action is perfectly practicable. 

The scheme is not to be a league of some Powers to 
humiliate other Powers, like the “Great Design” of 
Henry IV. of France and other previous plans which 
included the employment of international armed force. 
Above all, it is not to be a league of Great Powers to keep 
the lesser Powers in order. No Dutchman would put for- 
ward such a project! 

The Professor says: “In order that we may be able to 
reckon upon a really international fleet, the ratification of 
either four or six Great Powers and of twice as many small 
Powers is indispensable. After that, the co-operation of 
almost every Government in the world must be solicited.” 

Professor van Vollenhoven would like these proposals to 
be laid, not before the Foreign Offices, but before the Inte-- 
national Committee of Preparation which, in accordanee 
with the Acte Final of the 1907 Hague Conference, ought to 
meet at the close of this year in order to prepare for the 1915 
Conference. Should this be done, he foresees many objec- 
tions; he tries to meet some of them. He points out that 
the gain would be security as regards a tiny portion of inter- 
national law. He argues that “at present, the diplo- 
matic enforcement of the law of nations is bound up 
with the thorniest and most delicate questions,such as those 
of the Near East. According to my proposals, international 
sanctions will begin with simple matters on the basis of codi- 
fied law, and proceed only by degrees to more complex 
matters.” 

Finally, he urges that the establishment of an inter- 
national police system is urgently necessary: “‘(1) Because 
it is useless to think of limiting armaments until the enforce- 
ment of international law has been ensured. (2) In order 
that the Peace Conferences may really proceed towards their 
main object—the substitution of a real organised com- 
munity of nations for the present anarchical and disorganised 
society of States.”” The author of the scheme thinks that, 
as soon as “an international force has been seen, were it 
only in two or three wars, shedding no drop of blood, tut 
protecting the rights of nations by its presence, and inspiring 
a sense of security and confidence, the scales will fall from 
men’s eyes.” 

I have ventured thus to outline Professor van Vollen- 
hoven’s well thought-out scheme, because it does seem that, 
just at this time, when the fighting in the Balkans has turned 
into indiscriminate massacre, which fills even the warlike 
amongst us with disgust, the hour has come when progress 
should be made in finding out some way less unworthy of 
civilised nations than this bald, shameful way of mutual 
destruction. 

Very shortly (August 20th—23rd), delegates from all the 
peace organisations of the world are meeting at The Hague 
to discuss the above, and other proposals of like purpose. 
Surely, it would be a grand thing if thousands here and in 
other lands, who have had it brought home to them by the 





inhuman horrors in the Near East, could join in this Con- 
gress; or, if unable to be actually present, would follow 
its discussions with keen interest. By so doing, they would 
help to furnish that driving-power of public opinion which 
is greatly needed to force the Governments of the world to go 
forward with the work of the official Hague Conferences— 
work to which they have already put their hands.— 
Yours, &c., 


C. E. PLayNe. 
July 30th, 1913. 


LOG-ROLLING AND PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald suggests that I am 
“much hurt” because he associates Proportional Repre- 
sentation with log-rolling. I was not aware of it. Mr. Mac- 
Donald, when he formulates his objections to Proportional 
Representation, renders a distinct service to all who are 
interested in democratic institutions. I trust that he will not 
withdraw from the discussion until the point at issue has 
been fully elucidated. Mr. MacDonald asserted that “all 
the evils of log-rolling would follow upon the adoption of 
Proportional Representation.” The statement was made as 
if it were a self-evident axiom, whilst no definition of log- 
rolling was given. I ventured, therefore, to examine this 
statement, and I do so again. 

Under the present system, we have more than two 
parties. Under Proportional Representation the same con- 
ditions will obtain. But there will be a difference in the 
way in which the parties will secure their representation. 
With single-member constituencies (either with or without 
some form of the second ballot) a Member of Parliament 
may be dependent for his return upon two distinct political 
organisations. Under Proportional Representation, parties 
will, in most cases, be returned by the votes of their own 
supporters only. In addition, under Proportional Representa- 
tion, the representation of the different parties will bear a 
truer relation to their voting strength in the country. This 
summarises the changes in the election of the House of 
Commons. 

What bearing have these new conditions upon log- 
rolling? It would, by the way, be advantageous if Mr. 
MacDonald would kindly state what he means by the term. 
At a General Election under Proportional Representation, 
all parties will have stated their position with regard to 
the big questions of the day. Independents, if any are elected 
who are not associated with a party, will also have declared 
themselves, for there is no instance of a non-political inde- 
pendent having been elected under a Proportional Repre- 
sentation system. The Government to be formed will be 
cetermined by the result of the election. Thus, if Home 
Rule had been a main issue, a Home Rule Government 
would be formed if the two or more parties supporting Home 
Rule find themselves in a majority. But this is not log- 
rolling. This merely means that two groups, which may 
differ in respect of other political questions, have united for 
the purpose of carrying Home Rule. Log-rolling takes place 
when one party agrees to support a measure of which it 
disapproves in return for the support by the other contract- 
ing party of a measure of which it disapproves. 

This definition is the one generally accepted, and I 
therefore once more ask : What are the grounds for assuming 
that there will be an increase in log-rolling when parties are 
more fairly represented, and what is the new inducement 
which will lead the members of these parties to act contrary 
to their convictions? They will be more independent, and 
their re-election will depend upon keeping faith with the 
electors with whom they are in full sympathy. 

Mr. MacDonald’s statements in his last communication 
are as dogmatic as his original assertion. He declares that 
‘“log-rolling is essential to Proportional Representation,” 
and that, “so far from relieving us from any political im- 
pediments that we have to suffer to-day, it will, in reality, 
greatly increase most of them.’’ Such methods of con- 
troversy remind me of Mr. Graham Wallas’s definition of 
the art of politics: “The deliberate exploitation of sub- 
conscious, non-rational influences.” We all remember the 
placard: “It’s your money we want!” Mr. MacDonald 
apparently hopes, by repeating often enough that Propor- 
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tional Representation means log-rolling, to create the impres- 
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sion that it does. But readers of Tue Nation surely need | 


by way of argument something more than reiterated asser- 
tion.—Yours, &c., 
Joun H. Humpureys, Secretary. 
(The Proportional Representation Society.) 
179, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W. 
July 30th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in his letter to you, 
shows plainly enough what is the root of his objection to 
Proportional Representation. He has no wish for Govern- 
ment by discussion. He has no use for a deliberative 
Assembly. He wishes the House of Commons not to be a 
“mere mirror of public opinion,’ but an expression of the 
“ national will.” The hands are the hands of a Labor leader, 
but the voice is the voice of Napoleon ITI. 

Metaphors are dangerous things in politics. This meta- 
phor of the “national will” has its special dangers for 
representative Government. For the will is a unit ; the will 
is the individual ; the will is action subjectively considered ; 
the will is, in essence, one. And if political institutions are 
to be constructed solely with a view of expressing the 
“national will,” a representative assembly in which 
minorities (whether they be local majorities or not) have a 
voice, is out of place. We must substitute for Parliamentary 
elections plebiscites giving absolute power to execute what, 
for the moment, a majority of the nation desires, or is led 
to think it desires. 

The Parliaments elected in 1895 and 1900 should, on 
this showing, have contained no Home Rulers and no pro- 
Boers, and a possible Parliament elected in the near future 
should hear no whisper of dissent while it repeals the Home 
Rule Act, the Welsh Disestablishment Act, the Plural Voting 
Act, Payment of Members, and the Parliament Act. In that 
Parliament there should be no place for the leader of the 
party which now numbers about forty, and which, on a 
reasonable estimate, is justly entitled to at least seventy 
Members in the House of Comnions.—Yours, &c., 


J. F. WitiraMs. 
July 28th, 1913. 


WHEN SHOULD A GOVERNMENT RESIGN? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—The letter of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., in 
your issue of the 12th ult., is a naive political production, 
and reminds one of the guileless Vicar of Wakefield. 
“Opposing opinions,” it appears, “are not to be accepted 
(by a Government) as majorities. Oppositions have got into 
the habit of voting dishonestly (!) simply for the purpose of 
putting Governments into difficulties.”” That is what Oppo- 
sitions are for. Disraeli said. that the raison d’étre of an 
Opposition is to oppose ; defeat the Government honestly, if 
you can, but by all and every means defeat the Govern- 
ment. Nor Unionist, nor Liberal ever admitted that they 
defeated a Government dishonestly. 

How can a Liberal majority of 120 be put into difficulties 
by an Opposition voting dishonestly? If they are defeated, 
surely it must be by dereliction of duty, by absence, or by 
Liberals voting against their own Government! Liberals in 
the present Parliament have voted against the Government 
because they believed Liberal principles and democratic 
pledges were being betrayed. Many a time and oft has a 
Government been defeated in that way. Defeat and disso- 
lution were not the product of dishonest voting of Opposi- 
tions, but were caused by the discontent and distrust of the 
officially recognised supporters of the Administration in 
office. 

Long may this salutary habit and Parliamentary 
practice continue. Otherwise, any Government would have 
security of tenure for five years, and the astute M.P.s of 
different parties might, by an adroit deal, have, not only 
compensation for disturbance at a General Election, but a 
lien for perpetuity in Parliament. This is the new political 
gospel sub rosa. 

Mr. MacDonald’s plea that Governments ought not to 
recognise a defeat, unless it be on a vital principle of the 
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Bill, is not arguable. Liberals would dogmatically declare 
the defeat was on an immaterial point, while Unionists 
would boldly maintain that the defeat was on an essential 
and fundamental clause of the Bill, and vice versa.— 
Yours, &c., 
Tuomas Ocitvy. 
Baldovan Terrace, Dundee. 
July 29th, 1913. 


THE IMPERIAL WIRELESS CHAIN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—In his note on the Marconi Contract in your 
current “London Diary,’’ your “ Wayfarer” has gone a 
little astray. No ship installation can speak from the 
Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean, or vice-versa. Nor can 
any ship installation speak with reasonable certainty from 
the Mediterranean to Whitehall. The effective limit of ship 
installation is about three hundred miles, because the limit- 
ing element is the height and extent of the aerial, which is 
evidently severely limited on a ship. It is doubtful whether 
the Whitehall station can speak at any moment to a Mediter- 
ranean station, but, under occasional favorable conditions, 
doubtless it can do so. This is not reliable communication. It is 
even doubtful whether any existing land stations under British 
Government control in the Mediterranean can keep up 
reliable communication with Whitehall. If they can do so, 
then the Admiralty experts have succeeded in getting enor- 
mously better results for the size and height of the aerial 
than anyone else has done, and have been remarkably 
modest about their achievements. 

It should be added that there are on record many cases 
of ship and other small stations communicating over very 
long distances ; but this occurs only under occasional, rare, 
favorable conditions, which are not yet definable, excepting 
that darkness is better than daylight.—Yours, &c., 


Henry M. Savers, M.1.E.E. 
11, Knollys Road, Streatham, S.W. 
July 27th, 1913. 


[Our correspondent has no notion at all of wireless com- 
munication to-day. The Admiralty stations in England are, 
of course, in regular day and night communication with the 
Mediterranean. The Mediterranean stations are regularly 
heard in England, even by amateurs. Any expert would 
smile at the statement that the effective limit of a ship set 
is three hundred miles. Many of the smallest ship sets 
afloat will do that, and the sets on great liners or battleships 
vastly more. The height of the aerial is only one factor in 
wireless transmission. Our statement that by stationing a 
battleship off Suez the Admiralty would be in direct wireless 
communication with shipping in the Indian Ocean was 
strictly accurate.—Ep., Tue Nation. ] ; 


PORTUGUESE POLITICAL PRISONERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Sefihor Homem Christo may have all the virtues 
Miss Tenison attributes to him, but his desire that the 
internal affairs of Portugal should be settled by foreign inter- 
ference is scarcely a testimony to his patriotism. Surely, 
every Portuguese patriot should desire to prevent this at any 
cost! 

It is very kind of Miss Tenison to credit me with good 
nature, but credulity is a quality which I have never hitherto 
been supposed to possess. It is perhaps only necessary to 
repeat that, as regards the prisons, I dealt with the condi- 
tions, not in vague generalities, but by pointing out in what 
respects they were superior to English prisons. The only 
convincing way of refuting my conclusions would have been 
to take the statements I made in Tue Nation of May 10th, 
and disprove them one by one. This has never been done,, 
nor even attempted. All that has been done is to declare in 
general terms that I have been deceived. As regards the 
trials, my case rests on the published reports. No attempt 
has been made to show either that the prisons are as bad 
as those of Naples under Bomba, or that the tribunals were 
so constituted as always to convict, and these were the theses 
of the Protest and the Duchess of Bedford. As to an amnesty, 
I am of opinion that it is a matter for those to decide who 
are responsible for the peace of the country. It would, I 
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believe, be greatly advanced by the specific abandonment of 
all attempts to overturn the established Government by 
force. 

I find it a little difficult to take one part of Miss Teni- 
son’s letter seriously. If the authorities had decided on their 
course .of deception between 7 p.m., when I expressed my 
desire to visit the Limoeiro, and 11 a.m. the next morning, 
when I entered its doors, it is hardly likely that they would 
have taken Miss Tenison’s friends into their confidence. 
Perhaps she will inform us how far the deception went. Did 
they, for instance, forge the opinion that appeared over the 
British Minister’s signature in the Visitors’ Book at the 
Limoeiro ?—Yours, &c., 

S. H. Swrywy. 

July 28th, 1913. 


“WHY ARE VILLAGES SLEEPY?”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Str,—Because Free Traders protect foreign food-stuffs 


at the expense of the home product.—Yours, &c., 
Immo 8. ALLEN. 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


July 29th, 1913. 


TURKEY IN THRACE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—May I thank you for printing Miss Durham’s 
letter? It should complete the conversion of most of those 
who, quite sincerely but with little information, believed 
that the war against Turkey was an adventure in idealism. 
You, sir, however, join in the chorus—it is a journalistic 
chorus from which the unprofessional public strenuously 
withholds itself—that if Europe cannot do anything else, at 
least she should turn the Turks out of Adrianople and 
Thrace for the benefit of Bulgaria. What is the ground? 
Is it the sanctity of treaties? When did Europe hold a 
treaty sacred which favored Turkey, and what authorities 
on the sanctity of treaties are the Balkan States? The 
blunt truth is that the Balkan States combined to steal 
territory from the Turks, and now that the combination is 
dissolved, the Turks are seizing the opportunity to recover 
what was stolen from them. My moral vision may be 
clouded, but I see no immorality in that. Is nationality the 
ground? I will not ask what respect Bulgaria, Greece, 
Servia, or Montenegro has shown, or is showing, for 
the principle of nationality, I will content myself 
by saying that the principle of nationality requires 
that the Turks should and the Bulgars should. not 
hold Adrianople and Thrace. The overwhelming majority 
of the population of Adrianople and Thrace before the war 
was Moslem ;the Bulgarians were a small minority. Of 
course, the Bulgarians may have since corrected this awk- 
ward situation by the methods favored by the Montenegrins. 
If so, would that give them a title to be supported by the 
moral enthusiasm of Europe? Is humanity the ground? If 
so, I can only answer, Look at the papers! Is religion the 
ground? Must the Moslems of Adrianople and Thrace be 
brought under the Christianising influence of the Bulgarians, 
who take some pleasure in killing them on the steps of a 
Patriarchist altar? The method of exhaustion drives me 
to think that this must be the reason. It would be comfort 
ing to know, with certainty, even the worst.—Yours, &c., 


W. SacHer. 
4, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 
July 25th, 1913 


WERE THE OLD VIRGINIANS GENTLEMEN? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have read, with considerable interest and a 
certain mild surprise, Mr. George W. E. Russell’s review in 
Tue Nation, of July 5th, of a book by Mr. A. G. Bradley, 
called ‘Other Days: Recollections of Rural England and Old 
Virginia.’’ My interest was roused by the subject, and my 
surprise by the last paragraph of the review, which begins : — 

“ But the best is at the end. Mr. Bradley has demolished, 


one would hope for ever, the imbecile superstition that the 
Virginians were an aristocratic race.” 
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He goes on to say :— 

‘“* Even Thackeray succumbed to the delusion, and we cannot 
be surprised (Here a quotation from Mr. Bradley.) that the 
gigantic myth of the Cavalier and Aristocrat capers in the 
background of the unhistorical, sanguine, Virginian imagina- 
tion.” 

A capering myth formed of an abstract Cavalier and 
Aristocrat is sufficiently striking. But is it not, to use a 
figure more familiar, if less original, a case of the figurative 
pot jibing at the complexion of the kettle for Mr. Bradley 
to stigmatise the Virginian imagination as “ unhistorical ’’ ? 
It would seem so, according to the opinion of his reviewer, 
Mr. Russell, for does he not detect inaccuracy in Mr. Brad- 
ley’s statements regarding a less important history than 
that of the Old Dominion—namely, the history of Mr. 
Bradley’s own family? Does he not exclaim “ Neqo majorem 

I deny that ancestor,”” when Mr. Bradley proceeds 
to enlarge on the subject of one of his forbears? 

In minor details, Mr. Russell also gently chides his 
author by saying that his “ studies seem to have lain in other 
fields” when Mr. Bradley states that, in those days, the Low 
Church Party was “unpopular in a theological sense.” 
Indeed, Mr. Russell ends by saying roundly :— 


“* Contrariwise, it was by far the most popular of our ‘ three 
historic schools.’ ”’ 


Mr. Russell leaves the Venerable Benjamin Philpot 
intact to his descendant, however. In him he “ finds nothing 
disputable” ; but, later on, he reproves Mr. Bradley for a 
“heinous solecism,”’ and goes on to say, with grieved regret, 
that “an author educated at Marlborough should know that 
the beloved headmaster who raised that school out of the 
mire was ‘George’ Cotton.” 

Thus we see that Mr Bradley is not always accurate, 
and when, according to Mr. Russell, he states that “the 
Virginians were not Cavaliers or Aristocrats, or even, in the 
usual sense of the term, gentlemen,” but farmers “‘ handicapped 
by the deplorably slipshod methods of servile negro labor,” 
one Virginian, at least, feels moved to remonstrate. 

As I believe the best method of refuting an inaccurate 
historian is to quote from one of undoubted and accepted 
accuracy, I shall content myself with a few extracts from the 
pages of one of Virginia’s most noted historians—the eminent 
New Englander, John Fiske, whose “Old Virginia and her 
Neighbors’’ is a work accepted by all the world as an 
authority, and greatly valued by Virginians. 

My quotations are from the second volume of that work, 
beginning on page 24 :— 

a The increase in the number of slaves after 1650 
is a fact of similar import with the greater size of the estates. 
All the circumstances agree in showing that there was a large 
influx of eminently well-to-do people. It is well known, more- 
over, who these people were. It is in the reign of Charles II. 
that the student of Virginian history begins to meet frequently 
with the familiar names, such as Randolph, Pendleton, 
Madison, Mason, Monroe, Cary, Ludwell, Parke, Robinson, 
Marshall, Washington, and so many others that have become 
eminent. All these were Cavalier families that came to Vir- 
ginia after the downfall of Charles I. After the fashion 
that prevailed a hundred years ago, the most illustrious of 
Americans ’’ (Washington) “ felt little interest in his ancestry ; 
but with the keener historical sense and broader scientific out- 
look of the present day, the importance of such matters is better 
appreciated. The pedigrees of horses, dogs, and fancy pigeons 
have a value that is quotable in terms of hard cash. Far more 
important, for the student of human affairs, are the pedigrees 
of men. By no possible ingenuity of constitution-making or 
legislation can a society made up of ruffians and boors, be raised 
to the intellectual and moral level of a society made up of well- 
bred merchants and yeomen, parsons and lawyers. 

‘*It is, moreover, only when we habitually bear in mind 
the threads of individual relationship that connect one country 
with another, that we get a really firm and concrete grasp of 
history. Without genealogy the study of history is compara- 
tively lifeless.” 

Mr. Fiske then gives a tabulated abridgment o 
Mr. Walters’s discoveries concerning the forefathers of 
George Washington, beginning with “John Washington, of 
Whitfield, Lancashire, time of Henry VI.,’’ and he goes on to 
say: “It is typical as regards the ancestry of leading 
Cavalier families in Virginia.” He adds further that :— 


nal 


it is equally typical of leading Puritan families in New 
England. The genealogies, for example, of Winthrop, Dudley, 
Saltonstall, Chauncey, or Baldwin, give the same general im- 
pression as those of Randolph, or Cary, or Cabell, or Lee. The 
settlers of Virginia and of New England were opposed to each 
other in politics, but they belonged to the same stratum of 
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society, and in their personal characteristics they were of the 
same excellent quality.” 

“*. . There can be little doubt that these Cavaliers were 
the men who made the greatness of Virginia.” 


I write, Mr. Editor, as a Virginian related by blood and 
civic sympathy to all the families mentioned by Mr. Fiske, 
and to many others too numerous to name, and I hope that my 
quotations from a distinguished “ Yankee’s” history of my 
native State will not only confute Mr. Bradley’s statement 
in regard to its dominant race, but establish also the fact 
that New Englanders and Virginians are not always for 
flying at one another’s throats, as Mr. Bradley suggests, but 
are capable of doing one another both honor and justice. 

That a people recently conquered should not at once 
have “loved its enemies’ was, I opine, a natural pheno- 
menon rather than an example of ignorant spleen, as Mr. 
Bradley would infer. 

What puzzles me, I confess, is the frank glee of Mr. 
Russell over what he considers Mr. Bradley’s demolishment 
of “the imbecile superstition that the Virginians were an 
aristocratic race.” Is it that, with the poet’s “grand old 
gardener,”’ he “smiles at the claims of long descent,” or is 
it that he thinks that the citizens of a republic should for- 
swear all forefathers as inconsistent with a democratic ideal ? 
Is Mr. Russell’s exultation the result of a personal idiosyn- 
crasy, or is it a matter of abstract principle? 

By the way, as regards the natural history of my State, 
Mr. Bradley seems to be as inaccurate as in his knowledge 
of its civic history. My life has been spent chiefly here, but 
never yet have I heard from white man or negro of “ de blue- 
tail fly” of Virginia, though I am familiar with the “ brown- 
tail moth” of New England. However, “de blue-tail fly ” 
may infest that portion of Virginia which Mr. Bradley 
describes as inhabited solely by “ handicapped farmers,’’ not 
even in the usual sense of the term “gentleman,” and of 
which, also, I have never before heard.—Yours, &c., 

AMELIE TROUBETZKOY. 
(The Princess Pierre Troubetzkoy.) 
Castle Hill, Cobham, Albemarle Co., Virginia. 
July 14th, 1913. 


THE TEA-DRINKING HABIT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your readers will have been interested and 
amused by the letters in a recent number on “ Tea- 
Drinking.” The first of your correspondents, “M. D.,” gives 
himself so completely away by his stating that tea-drinking 
is worse than alcohol, that his further statement cannot be 
considered of much value. 

As regards tea-drinking as practised amongst the Irish 
peasantry, there is no doubt a strong case against some of 
their methods. As is well known, the Irish buy and con- 
sume the bulk of the finest and strongest and highest-priced 
teas imported from India, which, apart from their essential 
strength, are so compact and heavy in the leaf in proportion 
to their bulk, that when put into the pot by measure, the 
actual weight is nearly double that of ordinary teas. In 
addition to this, it is no doubt a common practice in Ireland 
to boil the tea and keep it simmering on the hob for fre- 
quent use during the day, and under these conditions the 
quantity of tannin in the infusion is excessive, and no doubt 
deleterious; but the misuse of an article is no argument 
against its proper use. 

On the main question, your readers will, from their own 
experience and that of their friends, many of them of 
advanced years and tea-drinkers of long standing, estimate 
at their proper value the exaggerated statements of your 
correspondents, and will not be frightened into abandoning 
the happy social functions at which the teapot presides.— 
Yours, &c., 

Henry T. MENNELLY. 

Croydon, July 29th, 1913. 


STATE-BUILT COTTAGES. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As one who has for many years studied the question of 
rural housing of the farm-laboring class on the spot, I have read 
your admirable article, entitled “ State-built Cottages,”’ with 
great pleasure. With the greater part of this article I am 
in almost entire agreement; but, taking into consideration 





the high price of building materials, I beg leave to doubt the 
possibility of building cottages on a non-subsidy basis at a 
rental of 3s. a week. 

The “ tied” cottage is a curse of rural life, and I think 
every effort ought to be made to enable the farm-laborer to 
become the freeholder of his own cottage. Cheap cottages, 
as a rule, are constructed of unseasoned wood and faulty 
materials, which cause endless discomfort to the occupier, 
whether he be owner or tenant.—Yours, &c., 


J. P. Bacon PHrturps. 
Crowhurst Rectory, Sussex. 
July 25th, 1913. 


THREE YEARS’ SERVICE IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—TueE Nation still insists that the “ ruinous enter- 
prise of the Three Years’ Service Bill came, indeed, not from 
France herself, but from Russia,” although this has been 
emphatically denied during the recent debates in the French 
Chamber. 

May I be allowed to place before your readers the facts 
which have induced the majority of Frenchmen to support 
the above measure? 

In March, 1905, military service was reduced in France 
from three to two years. Immediately afterwards diffi- 
culties arose with Germany, resulting in the resignation of 
M. Delcassé in June, 1905. 

In March, 1911, and again in May, 1912, Germany 
largely increased her army, and has just added a further 
120,000 men to the peace-footing of this army, which now 
counts 335,000 more men than the French armée active. 

The avowed and quite intelligible object of Germany is, 
at the outbreak of hostilities, to crush France by an over 
whelming force before she can mobilise or obtain any assist- 
ance from Russia. To render this operation more difficult, 
the great bulk of Frenchmen are willing to revert to three 
years’ military service, not because Russia has required it. 
but because they fear that, otherwise, their life as a nation 
would be in jeopardy.—Yours, &c., 

W. Wittiams. 
(Administrateur Délégué de la Cie, 
Européenne du Gaz.) 
Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, E.C. 





Poetrp. 





THERE IS A PLANT THAT BLOSSOMS AT 
MIDNIGHT. 


THERE is a plant that blossoms at midnight, 
And fosters in itself a sombre dawn: 

And some in passion only find delight 
Leaping to sorrow, like seed furnace-drawn ; 


But thou upon the forces that enslave, 

Breakest like light, where the deep chasms immure ; 
For thou art of the race of them that save, 

And where thy footstep passes it makes pure. 


Like the first hour of morning, sleep-washed, free, 
When every pulse of man’s collected soul 
Ascends to be what it was born to be, 
Returning like the needle to the pole, 


Noiselessly as a perfume or a prayer, 

Or lake-born cloud, the flame that in thee lies, 
Unseals over the mountains of my care 

The welling golden water of sunrise. 


Hersert TRENCH. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


THe “Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nicnrt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The Early Lifé of Mark Rutherford (W. Hale White).”” (Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“ The Six Panics and Other Essays.”” By F. W. Hirst. (Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

“The Genius of the Gael: A Study in Celtic Psychology and its 
Manifestations.’”” By Sophie Bryant. (Unwin. 5s. net.) 

“Studies from an Eastern Home.” By Sister Nivedita. With a 
Memoir by 8. K. Ratcliffe. (Longmans. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Motor Ways in Lakeland.” By G. D. Abraham. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“ Anglo-Indian Studies.”” By S. M. Mitra. (Longmans. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘The Strictly Trained Mother.”” By F. F. Montresor. (Murray. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

‘* Correspondance Générale de Chateaubriand.” Tome III. Par L. 
Thomas. (Paris: Champion. 10 fr.) 

“La Famille Impériale a Saint-Cloud et a Biarritz.” Par le 
Docteur Barthez. (Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 3 fr. 50.) 

“Le Pouvoir Législatif et l’Armée sous la Révolution.”” Par L. 

Ducournau. (Paris: Lavauzelle. 3 fr.) f 

“ Kant als Philosoph des Katholizismus.”’ (Berlin: Hause. M. 7.) 

“ Zugvogel, Reiseerinnerungen aus Deutsch Ost Afrika.”’ Von C. 
Redzich. (Berlin: Frankenstein. M. 4.) 


* * * 


A GREAT deal of interest belongs to the announcement 
that Mr. Graham Wallas has nearly finished a new book in 
which he extends to the discussion of general organised 
society the method which he employed in “ Human Nature in 
Politics’ for dealing with representative government. The 
book is mainly occupied with a psychological analysis of the 
problems arising from the fact that while we have evolved from 
a loosely organised society of a few families, the modern social 
community is highly complex in organisation and vastly in- 
creased in size. Thus the titles of some of Mr. Wallas’s chapters 
are “Habit,’’ “Government by Sphere,” “Social Love and 
Hatred,” “ Organised Thought,” and “ The Problem of War.”’ 
It is worth noting, by the way, that Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
whose book, “ A Preface to Politics,” was noticed in the last 
number of THE Nation, was a member of the class at Harvard 
to which Mr. Wallas lectured a few years ago. 


+ + + 

A vEeRY promising historical study of some phases of the 
French Revolution has been written by Mr. W. J. Dixon 
and will be published in the autumn under the title of 
“Marat, Marie de Corday, and the Girondins.” The book 
contains full biographies both of Marat and Charlotte de 
Corday, and Mr. Dixon has collected much fresh material 
bearing upon Marat’s residence in this country, where he 
practised as a physician for some years. Except for Mr. 
Belfort Bax’s biography, not much has been published in 
this country on Marat, though Mr. Morse Stephens on one 
occasion described himself as one of the small band of 
“ Maratists.” 

¥ 7 * 

GaraT is another name that bulks largely in French 
Revolutionary history, and a biography of Pierre Jean 
Garat, the nephew of the famous Girondist deputy, is to be 
one of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s autumn books. It has been 
written by Mr. Bernard Miall, and treats of Pierre Garat’s 
adventures in the days of the Directory as well as his sub- 
sequent career as a professional singer. 

* - + 

Lapy Hester Stannope’s career has already won the 
attention of several biographers, but a volume by “ Frank 
Hamel,” to be published in the early autumn by Messrs. 
Cassell, promises to clear up the mystery that surrounds Lady 
Hester’s long residence in the East. Its title is “ Lady 
Hester Lucy Stanhope: A New Light on her Life and Love 
Affairs,” and it will contain a large number of passages in 
Lady Hester’s letters which her physician and biographer, 
Dr. Meryon, did not think fit to publish, as well as several 
letters written by Dr. Meryon himself. 


* * * 
PRESIDENTS and ex-Presidents of the American and 


French Republics will be well represented in the world of 
books during the coming autumn. Mr. Roosevelt's “ Fifty 
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Years of my Life,’’ to be published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
will be an authoritative narrative of its author’s strenuous 
career. Beginning with an account of Mr. Roosevelt's under- 
graduate days at Harvard, it goes on to his ranching ex- 
periences in Montana, his work as Police Commissioner, 
Governor of New York, and President of the United States, 
with side-lights on his activities as army officer, hunter, 
naturalist, and editor. 
* * * 

Mr. Tart’s book is more modest. It is entitled “ Some 
Problems of Government,” and will contain the substance 
of eight lectures which Mr. Taft recently delivered at Yale 
University. Mr. Taft has also written an introduction to 
Mr. James A. Le Roy’s “ The Americans in the Philippines.” 


* 7. * 


PRESIDENT PorncaRf, as we announced some time ago, 
has undertaken a biography of Thiers which will appear in 
Messrs. Hachette’s series, ‘“ Figures du Passé.”’ In this 
country, M. Poincaré will be represented by a translation of 
“How France is Governed,”’ which has been made by Mr. 
Bernard Miall and will be published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 


* 7 * 


“Ourpa’s” many novels are neglected by the present 
generation of readers, though her faults of style and emphasis 
were largely counterbalanced by her powers of description 
and her skill in weaving an interesting plot. Possibly her 
vogue may be revived by Miss Elizabeth Lee’s “Ouida: A 
Memoir,” which is to be published in the autumn by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. At any rate, the book is likely to add to 
our knowledge of Victorian literary society, for among 
“ Quida’s”’ London acquaintances were William Harrison 
Ainsworth, Shirley Brooks, William Allingham, and others 
of some note in the world of books. 

¥ * * 


M. Pau. Janet’s “ Fénelon”’ is one of the standard 
modern authorities on the famous Archbishop. It is now 
to be made accessible to English readers by Mr. Victor 
Leuliette, who is engaged upon an English version which 
will be published by Messrs. Pitman. 


* * * 


THE present situation on the Rand has drawn attention 
to some of the difficulties which the Union Government has 
to meet, and many readers will be glad to know that a book 
dealing with social and political developments in South 
Africa since the war is to be published in the autumn under 
the title of “ The South African Scene.”” Its author is Miss 
Violet Markham, and it will be issued by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder. 

oe * * 

“Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat,” and it is 
a pity that Professor Brewster overlooked a serious misprint 
in his little book on “The Writing of English,” just pub- 
lished in “The Home University Library.” Professor 
Brewster, in discussing the theory of so-called “ inevitable 
phrases,”’ points out that it is possible to rephrase many of 
the sentences of our famous writers without so seriously 
impairing them that any but a very few delicate ears would 
perceive the difference. “So precise a person as Matthew 
Arnold,” he continues, “ misquotes Keats’s ‘ Pure ablation 
round Earth’s human shores’ as ‘cold ablation’ without a 
blush and under circumstances that called for great 
accuracy.’’ “ Ablation” is, of course, a misprint for “ ablu- 
tion,’’ the word used both by Matthew Arnold and Keats. 

* » * 


ANOTHER passage, quoted by Professor Brewster from 
De Quincey, contains a suggestion which, if generally 
followed, would save readers a good deal of time :— 


“Simply to retrench one word from each sentence,” wrote 
De Quincey, “one superfluous epithgt, for example, would 
probably increase the disposable time of the public by one- 
twelfth part; in other words, would add another month to the 
year, or raise the sum of volumes read from eleven to twelve 
hundred. A mechanical operation would effect that change; but, 
by cultivating a closer logic and more severe habits of thinking, 
perhaps two sentences out of each three might be pruned away, 
and the amount of possible publication might be thus increased 
in a threefold degree.” 


De Quincey did not himself always act on this self-denying 
ordinance, and we fear it has as little chance of being adopted 


as Carlyle’s proposal to pay authors in proportion to the 
amount which they did not write. 
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THE MAKING OF THE GERMAN FLEET. 


“‘German Sea Power: Its Rise, Pregress, and Economic 
Basis.” By ARCHIBALD Hurp and HENRY CASTLE. 
(Murray. 10s. net.) 


Wuy any Power should aspire to possess a navy is one of 
the last questions which Englishmen ask themselves. We 
are born the possessors and inheritors of a great navy, and 
we no more speculate about its purpose than we do over the 
utility of our coalfields or our cotton trade. Nature made 
our coasts, and history made the fleet. It is not the least 
of the many virtues of this admirably calm and objective 
study of German sea-power by Messrs. Hurd and Castle, 
that it forces the question of the object of sea-power upon 
us with some insight and perspicacity. The answers which 
are commonly given alike by the alarmists and the 
smoothers are either too crude or quite inadequate. The 
German fleet is not, in the elementary sense of the word, a 
challenge to our own in the sense that the statesmen who 
projected it dreamt of attaining a superiority or an equality 
which would ever allow it to dominate the seas and reduce 
our navy to the second place. As little is it a satisfying 
answer to say that Germany aims only, or even perhaps 
chiefly, at the protection of her sea-borne trade and the 
defence of her distant possessions. Those humdrum motives 
are present in the mind of her rulers, and they have played 
a great part in the sedulous work of agitation and education 
by which a nation which possessed, twenty years ago, neither 
the traditions nor the ambitions of the sea has been induced 
to shoulder an inordinate burden of taxation and debt. 
Without the comforting maxim that a navy is a national 
system of insurance for its trade, one may doubt whether 
the non-official mercantile class in Germany or its weak- 
kneed “ Radicals’’ could have been lured into acquiescence 
in the doings of the Flottenverein. Our tactless enforcement 
of the right of search during the South African War gave 
momentum and passion to this argument. Our obstinate 
upholding of the doctrine of commerce-destruction has kept 
it alive. But while we have played into the hands of the 
makers of the German fleet by providing them with all the 
necessary material for a popular agitation, and have enabled 
them to cloak it in the language of defence, it is plain that 
another and more adequate motive underlies it. 

The prime purpose of the new navy which has come into 
being out of a past of almost total indifference and 
ineffectiveness is undoubtedly political. With convincing 
psychology, the writers of this admirably cold historical 
study distinguish between the parts which the two men 
played who have created a German fleet from nothing. The 
Kaiser’s ambition was instinctive, impulsive, even sen- 
timental. His imagination had been impressed in youth by 
the sight of the activities in the British yards at Portsmouth. 
He knew, as so few men know who are not expert students 
of the Middle Ages, how great a naval réle the Hansa Towns 
had played in northern waters, before the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and the rise of the Dutch Republic. His mind 
moves in sweeping orbits, which seem at moments hardly to 
avoid megalomania, and while he aspired to play a part in 
the decision of every world-question, it was inevitable that 
he should demand a great navy. But the record of his total 
failure to inspire the German people with his own 
enthusiasms is not the least interesting detail in the history 
of his navy. So long as he relied on Court influences, with 
Admiral Hollmann to mismanage his Parliamentary 
business, Reichstag and people alike opposed a blunt and 
successful resistance to his ambitions. Success came with 
Admiral von Tirpitz. He started with the advantage of a 
great tide of popular resentment against British policy in 
South Africa, which our operations against German liners 
inevitably canalised for the uses of the naval agitation. He 
developed a bland tact in handling groups and parties no 
less remarkable than his skill as a technical organiser. 

But his real strength lay in clear thinking. He had defined 
the political purpose of a strong but not predominant navy in 
terms which commended themselves to cool and utilitarian 
minds, without the reinforcement of vague and expansive 
sentiment. His theory is embodied in the famous preamble 





to the epoch-making Navy Act, and the authors of this book 
refer to it in a summary and convenient phrase as the 
doctrine of risk. An inferior navy may not be able to wrest 
from a supreme navy the absolute command of the sea, but it 
may none the less be powerful enough to inflict on its opponent 
losses so serious that the Power which wields it will shrink 
and shrink again from the risk. The conflict, if it came, 
might bring no direct gain to the weaker Power. It might, 
indeed, be annihilated on the seas, while its opponent was 
only weakened. It has accordingly every reason in prudence 
to avoid a struggle. In contemplating a duel, it is a poor 
consolation to be sure that while you will be killed, your 
enemy will certainly lose his right arm. But as a diplomatic 
instrument such a threat is invaluable. It suffices to win 
for the Power which can use it a standing in every world- 
debate. It means that when Germany enters on a discussion 
with Great Britain, she can do so with the assurance that 
we shall, if possible, prefer a compromise to a rupture. 
She cannot bully, but neither can she be bullied. Modern 
Powers do their fighting nowadays on paper. Each reckons 
up the army corps and the battleships which the other can 
bring into action, and the calculation governs their 
diplomacy in nine capital disputes out of ten without the 
shedding of blood or the firing of a shot. 

This doctrine of risk may be subjected to formidable 
criticism. It is questionable whether the extra-European 
interests of Germany, where they are vital, are at any point 
so necessarily opposed to our own that the cost of this 
weapon is worth the advantages which it may extort. We 
question whether a Germany with a fleet will, in the future, 
do much better in her dealings and bargainings with us, than 
she did without a fleet in the Salisbury-Bismarck era. Her 
weight in the balance of power still depends rather on her 
power to intimidate our associates by land than on her 
power to expose us to risk by sea. But the real danger of 
this political weapon is that calculations are always uncer- 
tain. Would our victory in a possible war be in effect so 
costly that prudential, as distinct from moral, reasons would 
almost invariably oblige us to prefer to compromise? On 
the economic losses of any naval war this book does not 
touch. One turns to Mr. Hurd with great confidence for an 
authoritative opinion on the relative value of the two fleets, 
but, like most considerable experts, he disappoints us by 
his caution. One by one he deals with the elements of the 
problem, but he refrains from any conclusive summing up. 
He is clear that the greater simplicity in the construction 
of our all-big-gun battleships gives a decided advantage over 
the more composite German plan. He is a little uneasy, 
though on the whole he reassures us, about the much- 
debated relative value of our short-lived but easily renewable 
wire-bound guns, and the solider longer-lived but irre- 
placeable German guns. He gives an interesting sketch of 
the training and mentality of the German naval officer, 
which suggests, though not with any decision, the possible 
superiority of their technical branches, but by no means of 
their executive service, over ours. But there remains the 
inordinate handicap which a conscript personnel has to face 
in competing with long-service volunteer seamen. From 
October to May one-third of the crews of every German 
battleship consists of untrained recruits, whose relatively 
high education and intelligence can hardly compensate for 
the fact that they are mainly drawn from an inland 
population. We may unduly exaggerate that handicap. 
The German temptation, on the other hand, is to count on 
the continuance of the “slackness’’ into which our navy 
had undoubtedly fallen before the Fisher régime. The 
Kaiser at the famous Spithead Review saw our ships spend 
eight hours in raising their anchors, and undoubtedly the 
impression did get abroad in Germany that our superiority 
in numbers might be balanced by the greater keenness of the 
German service. It is such uncertainties as these in any pro- 
cess of calculation which make the doctrine of risk something 
less than a weapon of precision. The enemy may not believe 
so firmly in the risk as you do yourself, and you may be 
tempted in moments of excitement to dream not only of 
disabling but of defeating him. 

There is little to be said in criticism of this useful book 
when its limits have been indicated. It is descriptive and 
historical. It draws no conclusions. It points no moral. It 
makes no suggestions. It is the work of a soberly conserva- 
tive mind, which is satisfied to depict the world in which 
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it lives, without a thought of reforming it or changing it. 
It omits any consideration of the problem of disarmament. 
It describes the internal political condition of Germany with 
real knowledge and skill, but makes no attempt to forecast 
what will happen when the Socialist vote, rising by slow 
increments in each successive election, moves from its present 
35 per cent. towards, and perhaps beyond, 50 per cent. We 
could have wished that writers so fair-minded and so com- 
petent had ventured rather further into controversial 
and speculative fields. But, within their limitations, they 
have done a great service. Here, in history and in technical 
and economic analysis, are all the data which a student of 
contemporary questions can demand for his opinions on the 
German Naval question. It is much to be helped to form 
one’s own opinions, but we would gladly have learned more 
of Mr. Hurd’s. 





“THE PRINCE OF FRENCH POETS.” 
‘Ronsard.” ParJ. J. JUSSERAND. (Paris: Hachette. 2 fr.) 


Ir is difficult nowadays to conceive that, within half a cen- 
tury of his death, Ronsard’s fame suffered so dark an eclipse 
that no new edition of his works was called for between 
1629 and 1857. When he died, he was, as the author of the 
present study reminds us, the most illustrious man of letters 
in Europe. He seemed, too, to have all those gifts of charm 
—charm of mood and music—which make immortality cer- 
tain. And yet, in the rule-of-thumb ages that were to follow, 
he sank into such disesteem in his own country that Boileau 
had not a good word for him, and Voltaire roundly said 
of him that he “spoiled the language.’’ Later, we have 
Arnauld asserting that France had only done herself dishonor 
by her enthusiasm for “the wretched poetry of Ronsard.” 
Fénelon, our author tells us, discusses Ronsard as a linguist, 
and ignores him as a poet. It was the romantic revival of the 
nineteenth century that placed Ronsard on his throne again. 
Even to-day, however, there are pessimistic Frenchmen who 
doubt whether their country has ever produced a great poet. 
We all know of the one who, on being asked who was the 
greatest of French poets, replied: “ Victor Hugo, hélas!” 
And in the days when Hugo was still but a youth the doubt 
must have been still more painful. So keenly was the want of a 
national poet felt in those days that, if one could not have 
been discovered, he would have to have been invented. It 
was necessary for the enthusiastic young romanticists to possess 
a great indigenous figure to stand beside those imported 
idols—Shakespeare, Byron, Goethe, and Dante. Sainte- 
Beuve, who brought out a Ronsard anthology with a critical 
essay in 1828, showed them where to look. After that, it was 
as though French literature had begun with Ronsard. He 
was the “ ideal ancestor.” He was, as it were, a re-discovered 
fatherland. But his praise since then has been no mere 
task of patriotism. It has been a deep enthusiasm of 
literature. “ You cannot imagine,” wrote Flaubert, in 1852, 
“what a poet Ronsard is. What a poet! What a poet! 
What wings! ‘ This morning, at half-past twelve, I 
read a poem aloud which almost upset my nerves, it gave me 
so much pleasure.’’? That may be taken as the characteristic 
French view of Ronsard. It may be an exaggerated view. It 
may be fading to some extent before modern influences. But 
it is unlikely that Ronsard’s reputation in his own country 
will ever again be other than that of a great poet. 

At the same time, it is not easy, on literary grounds, 
to acquiesce in all the praises that have been thrust upon 
him. One would imagine from Flaubert’s exclamations that 
Ronsard had a range like Shelley’s, whereas, in fact, he was 
more comparable with the English cavalier poets. He had the 
cavalier poet’s gift of making love seem like a profession 
rather than a passion. He was always very much a gentle- 
man, both in his moods and his philosophy. A great deal of 
his best poetry is merely a variation on “carpe diem.” On 
the other hand, though he never went very deep or very high, 
he did express real sentiments and emotions in poetry. Few 
poets have sung the regret of youth more sincerely and more 
beautifully, and, with Ronsard, regret of the lost wonder of 
his own youth was perhaps the acutest emotion he ever knew. 
He was himself, in his early years, one of those glorious 
youths who have the genius of charm and comeliness, of 
grace and strength and the arts. He excelled at football as 
in lute-playing. He danced, fenced, and rode better than 
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the best ; and, with his noble countenance, his strong limbs, 
his fair beard, and his “eyes full of gentle gravity,” he must 
have been the picture of the perfect courtier and _ soldier. 
Above all, we are told, his conversation was delightful. He 
had “the gift of pleasing.’” When he went to Scotland in 
1537 with Madeleine, the King’s daughter, to attend as page 
her tragic marriage with James V., James was so attracted 
by him that he did not allow him to leave the country for 
two years. With every gift of popularity and success, with 
the world apparently already at his feet, Ronsard was 
suddenly struck down by an illness which crippled his whole 
life. He became deaf, or half deaf. His body was tortured 
with arthritis and recurrent attacks of gout. His career as 
a courtier lay in ruins before him. Possibly, had it not been 
so, his genius as a poet would have spent itself in mere 
politenesses. The loss of his physical splendor and the 
death of more than one of his companions in their youth, 
however, filled him with an extreme sense of the transitori- 
ness of the beauty of the world—of youth and fame and 
flowers—and turned him both to serious epicureanism and 
to serious writing. By the year 1550 he was leading the 
young men of France in a great literary renaissance—a 
reaction against the lifeless jingle of ballades and punning 
rhymes. Like du Bellay, he asked himself and his contem- 
poraries: “Are we, then, less than the Greeks and 
Romans?” And he set out to lay the foundations in France 
of a literature as individual in its genius as the ancient 
classics. M. Jusserand, in a most interesting chapter, 
relates the story of the battles over form and language which 
were fought by French men of letters in the days of 
La Pléiade. In an age of awakenings, of conquests, of 
philosophies, of discussions on everything under the sun, the 
literature of tricksters was, of course, bound to give way 
before the bold originality and the sincerities of the new 
school. But Ronsard had to endure a whole parliament of 
mockery before the day of victory. 

Of his life, apart from his work in literature, there is, 
as the present volume proves, little to tell. For a man who 
lived in France in days when Protestantism and Catholicism 
were murderously at one another’s throats, he had a peculiarly 
uneventful career. This, too, though he threw himself earnestly 
into the battle against the heretics. He had begun by sympa- 
thising with Protestantism, because it promised much-needed 
reforms in the Church; but the sympathy was short-lived. 
By 1553, though a layman, he was himself filling various 
ecclesiastical offices. He drew the salaries of several priories 
during his life, more lowly paid priests apparently doing the 
work. Though an earnest Catholic, however, Ronsard was 
never faithless to friends who took the other side. He pub- 
lished his kindly feelings towards Odet de Coligny, the 
Admiral’s cardinal brother, for instance, who had adopted 
Protestantism and married, and, though he could write 
bloodily enough against his sectarian enemies, the cry for 
tolerance, for pity, for peace, seems continually to force 
itself to his lips amid the wars of the time. M. Jusserand 
lays great stress on the plain-spokenness of Ronsard. He 
praises especially the courage with which the poet often 
spoke out his mind to kings and churchmen, though no man 
could write odes fuller of exaggerated adulation when they 
were wanted. He sometimes counselled kings, we are told, 
“in a tone that, after all our revolutions, no writer would 
dare to employ to-day.” Perhaps M. Jusserand over- 
estimates the boldness with which his hero could remind 
kings that they, like common mortals, were made of mud. 
He has done so, we imagine, largely in order to clear him 
from the charge of being a lickspittle flatterer. It is interesting 
to be reminded, by the way, that one of his essays in flattery 
was an edition of his works dedicated, by order of Catherine 
de Médicis, to Elizabeth of England, whom he compared to 
all the incomparables, adding a eulogy of “ Mylord Robert 
Du-Dlé comte de |’Encestre”’ as the ornament of the Eng- 
lish, the wonder of the world. Elizabeth, naturally, was 
delighted, and gave the poet a diamond for his pretty book. 

But Ronsard does not live in literature mainly as a 
flatterer. Nor is he remembered as a keeper of the con- 
science of princes, or as a religious controversialist. If 
nothing but his love-poems had survived, we should have 
almost all his work that is of literary importance. He fell 
in love on the grand scale three times, and from these three 
very different passions most of his good poetry flowed. First 
there was Cassandre, the beautiful young girl of Florentine 
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extraction, whom he saw singing to her lute, when he was 
only twenty-two, and loved to distraction. She married 
another and became the star of Ronsard’s song. She was 
the irruptive heroine of that witty and delightful sonnet on 
the Lliad :— 
“ Je veux lire en trois jours l’Iliade d’Homére, 
Et pour ce, Corydon, ferme bien l’huis sur moi; 


Si rien me vient troubler, je t’assure ma foi, 
Tu sentiras combien pesante est ma colére. 


** Je ne veux seulement que notre chambriére, 
Vienne faire mon lit, ton compagnon ni toi; 
Je veux trois jours entiers demeurer a recoi, 
Pour folatrer aprés une semaine entiére. 


e 


* Mais, si quelqu’un venait de la part de Cassandre, 
Ouvre-lui tét la porte, et ne le fais attendre, 
Soudain entre en ma chambre et me viens accoutrer. 


“‘ Je veux tant seulement & lui seul me montrer; 
Au reste, si un dieu voulait pour moi descend re 
Du ciel, ferme la porte et ne le laisse entrer.’ 

Nine years after Cassandre came Marie, the fifteen-year- 
old daughter of an Angevin villager, nut-brown, smiling, 
and with cheeks the color of a May rose. She died young, 
but not before she had made Ronsard suffer by coquetting 
with another lover. 
she had inspired him to write that sonnet which has about it 
so much of the charm of the morning :— 

‘* Mignonne, levez-vous, vous étes paresseuse, 
Ja la gaie alouette au ciel a fredonné, 
Et ja le rossignol doucement jargonné, 
Dessus |’épine assis, 6a complainte amoureuse. 


‘Sus! debout! allons voir )’herbelette perleuse, 
Et votre beau rosier de boutons couronné, 
Et vos ceillets aimés auxquels aviez donné 
Hier au soir de l’eau d’une main si soigneuse. 


‘ Harsoir en vous couchant vous jurites vos yeux 
D’étre plus tét que moi ce matin éveillée: 
Maie le dormir de ]’aube, aux filles gracieux, 


* Vous tient d’un doux sommeil encor les yeux sillées. 
Ca, ga, que je les baise, et votre beau tetin, 
Cent fois, pour vous apprendre & vous lever matin.’ 


Ronsard was old and grey~at least, he was old before | 


his time and grey—when he met Héléne de Sorgéres, maid 
of honor to the Queen, and‘ began the third of his grand 
passions. He lived all the life of a young lover over again. 
They went to dances together, Hélénme in a mask. 
Héléne gave her poet a crown of myrtle and laurel. They 
had childish quarrels and swore eternal fidelity. It was for 
her that Ronsard made the most exquisite of his sonnets : 
“Quand vous serez bien vieille”—a sonnet of which Mr. 
Yeats has written a magical version in English. Incident- 
ally, it is in referring to the sonnets for Héléne that M 
Jusserand asks us to notice the realism of Ronsard’s poetry. 
He justly points out that one seems to see the women 
Ronsard loves far more clearly than the heroines of many 
other poets. He notes the same genius of realism again 
when he is relating how Ronsard, on the eve of his death, as 
he was transported from priory to priory, in hope of relief 
im each new place, wrote a poem of farewell to his friends, 
in which he described the skeleton horrors of his state with 
a minute carefulness. Ronsard, indeed, showed himself a 
very personal chronicler throughout his work. “ He cannot 
hide the fact that he likes to sleep on the left side, that he 
hates cats, dislikes servants ‘with slow hands,’ believes in 
omens, adores physical exercises and gardening, and prefers, 
especially in summer, vegetables to meat.”” M. Jusserand 
has written the just and scholarly praise of a most winning 
poet. His book is not only a good biographical study, but 
an admirable narrative of literary and national history. It 
appears in the “Grands Ecrivains Frangais”” Series—a most 
valuable series of which the author himself was, as he tells 
us, the joint-originator with Gaston Paris. 
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In reviewing the first volume of Lady Shelley’s “ Diary” 
(now, by the way, in its seventh edition), we claimed for it 
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a very special value as giving to the world a new, life-like, 
and altogether charming picture of the Duke of Wellington 
in his private life. The “Iron Duke’’—that very name 
inspires nervousness—has never fascinated mankind as the 
“ Little Corporal”’ has done. To write nowadays of Napoleon 
with any approach to authority it would be necessary to have 
read at least two hundred books about him; but of really 
intimate and knowledgeable works concerning Wellington 
there are probably not a dozen in existence. 

At a stroke, however, Lady Shelley obliged us all to form 
quite a fresh set of opinions concerning the great man whcm 
she so genuinely and romantically worshipped, and herein 
lay at once the charm and the importance of her book. No 
one who has not read these two volumes can know Wellington 
as he himself chose to be known among the very friends of 
his heart. Lady Shelley describes her hero as 

“not only the greatest but the most agreeable man whom I 
have ever met. He possesses a fund of anecdote, a very 
retentive memory, and a candor in expressing his thoughts 
which heightens the charm of his society. He tells one exactly 
what one wants to know, and never indulges in what is 
commonly called ‘small talk.’ ”’ 


‘Nowhere does the diarist make the least secret of her deep 


and reverential affection for him. After one of the Duke’s 


visits to Maresfield, she writes :— 

“ Unless you could see into my soul, it would be im- 
possible for you to understand the happiness I felt at receiving 
you under my own roof, and the unspeakable delight with 
which I now think over every moment of your stay. 

‘*T have had the pheasant stuffed that you killed ’—the 
Duke was no great shot, but improved under Sir John Shelley’s 
tuition—“ and have added it to other souvenirs which ornament 
my dressing-room. I forgot to show you, among my other 
treasures, the chair on which you sat the first time you dined 
with us in 1814. Don’t laugh too much at my chivalrous 
attachment, or think the rational portion of my letter un- 
worthy of a reply.” 

If this is fond, and a little extravagant, it is the fondness 
and extravagance of a good woman, not at all ashamed to 
show her feelings for her preuz chevalier. It is not the gush- 
ing affection of a sentimentalist. We like Wellington the 
better for receiving such letters, as we presume to like the 
lady for writing them. The great man, on his part, spent no 
little pains over his correspondence with Lady Shelley, and 
in 1825 he was earnestly advising her about her eldest son, 
who was ambitious of entering the Army. The boy must 
understand, says the Duke, 

“that there is nothing learnt but by study and application. 

I study and apply, more, probably, than any man in 


England. 

si Impress all this upon his mind; and, moreover, tell him 
that there is nothing like never having an idle moment. If he 
has only one quarter of an hour to employ, it is better to 
employ it in some fixed pursuit of improvement of his mind 
than to pase it in idleness or listlessness.”’ 


Alas! this delightful friendship was to suffer a grievous 
interruption. In January, 1847, Wellington wrote to Sir 
John Burgoyne, Inspector-General of Fortifications, a long 
letter on what he conceived to be the defenceless state of the 
country : 

“* Owing to a general feeling of uneasiness among all 
classes in England,’ says the editor, ‘Sir John Burgoyne did 
not regard the Duke’s letter as a private matter, and, in view 
of the high authority of the writer on such subjects, he thought 
that his country’s interests would be best served by making 
the Duke’s views known to as many influential persons as 
possible. Among those to whom the letter was shown was 
Lady Shelley, who, with the most patriotic intentions, exerted 
herself to make its contents generally known.’ ”’ 

The Duke’s confidential letter was, in fact, communicated 
to the press, and there was a general hubbub. It passes 
belief how Lady Shelley could have ventured on so terrible 
a liberty with a person of the character and in the position 
of Wellington, who, whatever his own feelings in any 
situation, was ever a loyal servant of the Government. 
His astonishment was almost as great as his indignation, and 
poor Lady Shelley had to put up with some very scathing 
epistles from the Duke, who passed in an instant from 
“ Ever yours, most affectionately” to “ Your ladyship’s most 
obedient, humble servant.”” Long afterwards, Lady Shelley 
wrote :— 

“When eventually the Duke’s Memorandum got into the 
newspapers through the action of Mr. Pigou, the Duke was 
very angry, and punished me severely by the cruel manner in 
which he reproached me in society for my indiscretion. I 
could not complain of this, as my conscience told me I had done 
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wrong, and was unworthy of the confidence I had so long 
enjoyed, in failing to appreciate the Duke’s noble patriotism. 
He had persuaded himself that it was through my personal 
interference that this famous document had appeared in the 
papers. He made me feel the deepest humiliation in being no 
longer worthy of his confidence. I kissed the rod, and felt 
that I deserved to be dashed from the pinnacle on which our 
friendship had placed me.” 


Ultimately, the Duke made friends again, but the pair 
were never on quite the same footing. 


“The threads of an intimacy once broken are not easily 
joined. Once more I heard the friendly voice, but it seemed 
to come from afar. Alas! when confidence has received a 
shock, nothing can revive it!” 


Early in the volume we get a full view of Scott, not as 
yet Sir Walter. Lady Shelley visited Abbotsford, and 
received from the host the compliments that seem to have 
been showered on her wherever she went. He'had seen her 
riding in Paris with Wellington, and there are reasons for 
believing that it was of Lady Shelley he was thinking when 
he wrote of the brilliant horsemanship of Di Vernon. “I 
am quite sure,’ he said at table, “that the author of the 
Scottish novels must have seen Lady Shelley ride ere he 
described Di Vernon.” From this it will be perceived that 
the authorship of the Waverley Novels was still unacknow- 
ledged. Internal evidence had already convinced some of 
those who knew him best that Scott was the writer; others 
doubted, assigning the curious reason that he, who was 
perhaps the most indefatigable worker of his day, was 
seldom seen to work at all. One of his friends afterwards 
informed Lady Shelley :— 

“Strange to say, Scott never appears to be occupied, and 
we have never been able to discover the time when he writes. 

He is always ready for society, for excursions on horseback, 

or for any other diversion. He is indeed a wonderful man, 

whose literary powers are enhanced by the fact that whatever 
he hears or reads never escapes him. In my humble opinion, 


this, in a measure, accounts for the faulte of the ‘ Waverley 
Novels,’ as well as for their perfections.”’ 


There is a most interesting letter from Scott to a voung 
genius still all unknown—“ My husband’s young kinsman, 
Percy Shelley, who seems disposed to become a poet.” This 
was in 1819, some years after Shelley had privately printed 
“Queen Mab.” What were the idylls that Shelley sub- 
mitted to Scott, we are not told. Scott writes :— 


“With respect to the idylls of which you have favored me 
with copies, they seem to me to have all the merits, and most 
of the faults, of juvenile compositions. They are fanciful, 
tender, and elegant, and exhibit both command of language 
and luxuriance of imagination. On the other hand, they are 
a little too wordy, and there is too much the air, to make the 
most of everything: too many epithets, and too labored an 
attempt to describe minute circumstances.” 


This from the middle-aged master of the ballad to an 
unknown tyro in a style that could never have appealed to 
Scott, is very generous commendation. 

Of gossip in the form of anecdote the “ Diary ” contains 
not much, but the diligent reader will light upon a few excel- 
lent stories. Daniel O’Connell, meeting Lord Anglesea, 
said: “ Believe me, my lord, there is nothing personal in my 
manner of acting, yet I will leave no stone unturned to break 
the union of Ireland.” “Nor have I anything personal 
towards you, sir,’’ replied Lord Anglesea; “still, if I can 
have you hanged, you may depend upon my doing it.” 
During the Corn Law riots, several members of the House 
of Commons complained that they had been insulted in the 
streets. Sir Frederick Flood was one who had his story to 
tell : — 

“ Swelling with importance, and in blustering tones, he 
thus addressed the chair: ‘ Mr. Speaker, I appear before you, 
literally torn into four quarters.’ (Shouts of ‘ Hear, hear! ’) 
‘I have been seized by the mob; they wanted to know my 


name. Mr. Speaker, I scorned to equivocate. I tould them 
my name was Waters.’ ” 


The following letter, a copy of which was given to Lady 
Shelley in Ireland, was written by a gaoler’s wife at Galway 
to the ladies’ maids at a place called Woodlen. It is cer- 
tainly too good to be lost :— 


‘Mrs. Murphy’s compliments to the ladies of Woodlen. 
If the maids would like to see Sergeant Black hanged, she 
will be happy of the honor of their company at breakfast 
to-morrow. I will have the pleasure of conducting the ladies 
to the gallows. Mrs. Murphy will take care the execution shall 
be deferred till the ladies arrive,” 








During a pause in conversation at dinner, Monckton 
Milnes said :— 

“ As the Babylonian is revived in the Hebrew, I should 
like to see a revival of Nebuchadnezzar in Disraeli, now that 
he is the representative of the ‘ grazing’ interest.” 

As before, Mr. Edgcumbe has done the work of editing 
extremely well. 
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6s. net.) 

Since the days of Luther, the Pauline view of justification by 
faith alone has been regulative of the best thought and life 
of the Protestant Churches. This is due partly to the vivid 
and experimental character of Luther’s treatment, and partly 
to the fact that there is something in the doctrine to which 
the conscious need of the human heart instinctively responds. 
The subject has, therefore, a perennial interest, and even in 
these highly undogmatic days has not altogether lost its 
freshness and its pertinence. Difficult as it is, and remote 
from our modern habit of mind, it still retains some traces 
of its former greatness, and still brings a message to those 
that have ears to ear. In seeking to understand it, there- 
fore, it is well to go to the fountain-head, and to grasp exactly 
what St. Paul himself said and meant by first-hand study of 
his own writings. It is with this object in view that Archdeacon 
Westcott has written the book that he calls “St. Paul and 
Justification.” Having been a schoolmaster and suffered 
many things in the effort to interpret St. Paul to schoolboys, 
he has at least the qualification of being able to approach 
the subject without theological prejudice, and with the strong 
belief that there is something in it which can appeal not 
merely to scholars, but to the plain man. He has not 
hampered himself with much study of doctrines and com- 
mentaries. These have for him but “exiguous attraction.” 
A sound knowledge of classical Greek, an understanding of 
the spirit and genius of the cow together with a strong 
belief in the sincerity and meaningfulness of his author, are 
the chief qualifications he brings to his task. For his pur- 
pose they are sufficient, and have resulted in a very useful 
and sympathetic exposition of some of the most intricate 
passages in the New Testament. 

The book begins with a brief etymological study of 
Sixacos and its derivatives. This is followed by an exposition 
of the idea of justification in the sense of being “ made right 
with God.” Then comes a verse-by-verse exposition of the 
Epistles to the Galatians and Romans, with special reference 
to their bearing on the idea of justification. Archdeacon 
Westcott’s aim is to confine himself strictly to bringing out 
the Apostle’s teaching on the subject. He is not concerned 
either to expound or defend it. Enough if he can 
discover what it is. He believes that to know what 
the Apostle himself said is more important than to know the 
many things that others have said about him and his teach- 
ing. He is not disposed to make any addition to the mass 
of discussions on St. Paul’s writings) When the difficulty 
of a passage is obvious, he is content to state it, and leave 
it to the reader to make the best he can of it. The following 
is a good example of his method :— 


“Here we have four nouns in all to set forth the con- 
ception of the Heavenly Purpose: eid3oxla, mpd@ecis, Bovdh, 
OéAnua; together with two verbs — zporiOec@a:, and 
mpooplCerv. It is neither possible nor of any profit, I think, 
to endeavor to discriminate between the ‘nominal’ terms. 
And further, I should say that, in regard to the verbs, 
mpoti@ecOa: bears the simple meaning ‘propose’ or 
‘purpose’: while -mpoopifew means ‘to appoint before- 
hand ’—no more. The statement in Ephesians, and the state- 
ment in Romans here, we shall not do amiss to regard as 
containing part of that cugla, of which mention is made in 
Corinthians. Of that wisdom, the Apostle says, jpiv 
amexdduiey 6 Oeds 8:2 Tov mveduaros, And the question is what 
does this mean? And further, who are juiv? Does it cover 
all Christisns together, or does it mean St. Paul himself? ” 
(p. 321.) 


This method has its occasional drawbacks; but, on the 
whole, Mr. Westcott’s exposition is exceedingly clear, the 
fruit of ripe scholarship and a devout mind. For those who 
will follow it carefully, side by side with the Greek text, it 
cannot fail to prove very illuminating. We think, however, 
that its usefulness would have been greatly enhanced had 
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the writer paused now and again to sum up the results of 
St. Paul’s arguments in his own words, or to relate the 
different parts of it rather more closely the one to the other. 


} 
| 
| 


Where he has attempted anything of the kind, the results | 


are so good as to make the reader wish for more. For 
example, the doctrine in Galatians is summed up thus :— 


“Granted all would stand well with God, they can only 
attain their wish by what is called ‘faith in Christ.’ This 
is not very clearly defined, probably, primarily, because it 
defies all definition. From this ‘ faith’ further flows a notable 
consequence, the gift of the Holy Spirit.” “The whole- 
hearted acceptance by man of God’s gift in Jesus Christ is 
the kernel of the matter. When one grasps this great 
simplicity of teaching, one can easily understand the appeal 
the brief but splendid letter made to our Protestant reformers. 
Surely never was the heart of religion set forth more plainly 
and unmistakably by any living man. It is the realisation of a 
Love, which works in a definite way.” (p. 116.) 


The author’s translations and paraphrases of the great 
crucial passages in the two Epistles are often very happy. 
Purists may regard them as sometimes too colloquial, though 
in rendering St. Paul’s Greek this is hardly a fault so long 
as it gives the meaning with greater point and vividness. In 
the general interpretation of the doctrine under discussion, 
we should like to have seen more attention given to the idea 
“in Christ,’’ in all its various connections. This is so central 
and regulative in St. Paul’s thought in relation to the status 
of the Christian that it deserved more than a passing notice. 
And why is a book like this issued without either table of 
contents or index? 
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Tue proclamation of a truce at Bucharest has given a little 
hope to financiers, and the apparent success of the Pekin 
Government against the Southern rebellion is also welcome. 
The growing ease in discounts indicates that the fears of 
an acute monetary crisis in the autumn have practically 
disappeared. Nevertheless, the Stock Exchange outlook is 
not at all encouraging. There is a feeling that a number 
of banking houses in Paris must be seriously embarrassed by 
their finance of the Balkan War, as well as by the last year’s 
decline in French Rentes. The French Government's deficit 
is very large, and seems likely to grow under the Three 
Years’ Service Law, and it is hardly possible, therefore, that 
the decline of French credit should not continue. It has 
been suggested that the Treaty of Peace at Bucharest should 
contain a clause restricting armies and armaments, so that 
there might be a chance for the peoples to recover and pay 
their way before the next war comes along. But it is doubt- 
ful whether Creusot and Krupp would consent to anything 
of the kind. Then one hears talk of the Mexican Government 
suspending payment of interest. Nor is the financial situa- 
tion in Argentina and Canada considered to be very sound. 
In both countries a long-continued land boom, with much 
speculation and inflated prices, has been succeeded by a 
slump, accompanied by a severe scarcity of money. The 
same scarcity is felt in the United States; and, although 
there are signs of a real recovery in Wall Street, a reduc- 
tion of the Illinois dividend from 7 to 5 per cent. has acted 
as a wet blanket. Fortunately, the American crops are 
likely to be quite good, 
fair, if they are not caught by the frosts. In spite of a 
general bearish feeling, trade and employment are still good 
at home, thanks partly to the home trade and partly to the 
prosperity of India, our chief customer. It is expected that 


the American tariff will be through by September, and this | 


and the Canadian crops may be | 


may check the commercial slump which is so generally 
expected. The news from the Rand is, of course, being 
watched anxiously by the City, as a shortage in the gold 
supply would be very inconvenient just now. The latest 
reports are much more satisfactory. 


Mexican SECURITIES. 


The history of Mexico in the last few years has been of 
a kind calculated to frighten off the timid investor. In fact, 
those who bought Mexican securities some two years ago, 
when the country seemed to be on the eve of a period of great 
industrial activity, are wondering whether, after all, they 
would not have been better off with 35 or 33 per cent. from 
gilt-edged stocks, instead of 5 or 54 per cent. from a security 
which at the present moment may only be realised at a 
heavy loss. Confidence in the ultimate stability of Mexico, 
however, does not seem to have suffered very much by the 
prolongation—or, rather, multiplication—of revolution. The 
securities which have declined most are those which were 
issued comparatively recently, and whose promise of profit 
has been sadly falsified by the disturbed conditions. That 
all industry has not suffered is shown by the results of the 
Mexican Eagle Oil Company, which has developed its fields 
to a point of large production during the most unsettled 
period. The railways, too, which serve the districts where 
authority either on one side or the other has been able to 
make itself felt, have suffered very little. But, on the other 
hand, the enterprises which were started at the wrong 
moment, and in the most disturbed areas, have been sadly 
hampered. It has not merely been a question of postponement 
of their programmes. The property has had to be protected, 
the interest on bonds issved to foreign investors has had to 
be met, fresh money to meet it has had to be raised at high 
rates, and so they have been burdened with unremunerative 
capitalisation. These are the concerns whose securities have 
suffered most. The following is a summary of the best- 
known Mexican investments, with their present prices, in 
comparison with the highest level touched in 1911, before 
troubles had appeared :— 


Highest. Present Yield. 

1911. Price. £s. d. 

Mexican 5% Con. Ex. Loan 1024 91 510 0 
Mexico City 5% : ; ‘ 1034 944 5 5 9 
Interoceanic Rlwy. 1st Pref. 5% 93% 74 613 9 
Do., 44% 2nd Deb. ... . 974 89 5 1 6 
Mexican Rlwy. 6% Deb. Stock... 1434 122 418 0 
Do., 8% 1st Pref. 1444 129 6 40 
Do., 6% 2nd Pref. _... 994 87 611 9 
Mexico N. W. 5% Bonds ... 884 31 1462 9 
Nat. Bag Mexico Pro. Lien 41% 984 684 611 6 
, (Mex. Intl.) stg. 45% . 1023 895 5 0 0 

a 4% Gold Bonds 884 604 613 4 
Do., 1st Pref. 75 36 us 8 
Mexican Light & Power Ord.. 954 59 614 0 
Do., 5% 1st Gold Bonds 100 874 514 3 
Do., 5% 2nd Invest. Bonds... 100 774 6 9 0 
Mexican Eagle Oil 8% Pref. ... 2483 (gt 23 300 
Mexico Trams Ord. ‘a 1304 88 719 0 
Do., Gen. Con. Gold Bonds 5% 102 904 512 3 
Do., 6% 50-year Bonds 1043 864 8 2 0 


A substantial portion of the fall has occurred in the last few 
weeks, due not so much to any specific occurrence in Mexico 
as to a realisation of the serious effect of prolonged uncer- 
tainty, which is brought to the front by the drop in the 
securities of the National Railroad of Mexico, and the high rate 
paid by the Mexican Government for itsnewloan. The greatest 
fall has occurred in Mexico North-Western 5 per cent. bonds, 
a line serving the most disturbed area. The company have 
not yet defaulted in payment of interest, and it has been 
successful in placing a prior lien issue in front of them. 
This has provided money for present necessities, and were 
Mexico to settle down to-morrow, these bonds might, of 
course, rise like a rocket. If the disturbances continue, 
however, default is certain. So they are at best a specu- 
lation. The securities which have remained steadiest are 
those of the old Vera Cruz company—the Mexican Railway. 
In spite of revolution, it has shown really remarkable 
operating results. The position of its debentures is unques- 
tioned, and they return a much lower yield than Mexican 
Government securities. The very high yields on the First 
and Second Preference stocks are only warranted by the 
general uncertainty as to the future of Mexico as a whole. 
LucELLUM. 
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THRELFALL’S BREWERY COMPANY, LTD. 


Tue twenty-sixth annual general meeting of this Company 
was held on July 3lst, at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., 
Mr. Charles Threlfall, J.P. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, you will no doubt 
remember that when I submitted to you our last annual 
report and accounts, my remarks were very brief. The satis- 
factory statement I had on that occasion the pleasure of pre- 
senting to you required no words of mine to commend it to 
your favorable consideration. To-day I am pleased to say 
that I find myself in a still stronger position, as our busi- 
ness has not only been well maintained during the year just 
ended, but our profits show an increase, notwithstanding the 
high prices of materials, to which I referred last year. This 
is most gratifying to your directors, and I feel sure will give 
satisfaction to our numerous shareholders. There has been 
a steady improvement in trade during the past year, and, 
as far as we can judge, there are hopeful signs of a con- 
tinuance. Referring to our accounts, you will observe that 
the gross profit on trading account is £197,952, against 
£193,742 last year, an increase of £4,209. We have written 
off for depreciation £43,744, against £40,335 last year, an 
increase of £3,408, and are carrying forward the substantial 
sum of £39,560 to next year’s accounts. I have now great 
pleasure in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
and that dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on 
the preference shares and at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum on the ordinary shares be paid for the year ended 
June 30th, 1913. I will ask Mr. Feeny to second the reso- 
lution, but before putting it to the meeting, I shall be glad 
to answer any questions which any gentleman may wish to 
ask in regard to the accounts, or in regard to any other 
matter. 

Mr. P. J. Feeny, J.P., seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. George Barker (managing director) moved the elec- 
tion of the retiring directors, Mr. P. J. Feeny and Mr. 
Charles Threlfall. He said that Mr. Feeny had proved to bea 
very efficient acquisition to the board, and his varied ex- 
perience and expert knowledge of the business had been of 
immense value to his colleagues. Mr. Charles Threlfall had 
been a director since the incorporation of the Company, and 
held an unbroken record of twenty-five years. 

Captain Charles M. Threlfall seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. M. C. Buszard, K.C., then moved that the best 
thanks of the Company be given to the Chairman, the 
Board of Directors, and all the employees of the Company 
for their exertions on behalf of the undertaking during 
the past year. He certainly thought they were to 
be greatly congratulated upon the success they had 
attained this year, more especially in view of the high prices 
of materials throughout the period under review. They were 
extremely pleased to see Mr. George Barker, to whose exer- 
tions from the outset the Company owed a debt of gratitude 
that could never be repaid. He was sure that everyone con- 
nected with the Company had worked well in the interests 
of the shareholders. 

Mr. John Hedges seconded the resolution. There was, 
he said, no doubt that the board had had a very strenuous 
time, and that they had carried on the business successfully. 
The accounts presented showed that the Company were doing 
better than ever. That being so, they could do very little 
less than thank the board generally and the employees, 
because, after all, it was to them that they owed the success 
or failure of their undertaking. 

e resolution was carried unanimously, and the Chair- 
man briefly expressed his thanks. 
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FURNESS, WITHY, & CO. LTD. 


THE twenty-second annual meeting of Furness, Withy, & Co., 
Limited, was held on July 26th, at the registered offices 
of the Company, West Hartlepool. Sir Stephen W. Furness, 
Bart., M.P., presided, and made feeling reference to the 
death of the late Lord Furness, who had occupied the posi- 
tion of Chairman of the Company since its inception, and 
who gave the Company his constant thought and attention. 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts, and said: 1 can assure you that when it became 
necessary to appoint a successor to the late chairman, I 
appreciated the mark of contidence and the unanimity with 
which my colleagues elected me Chairman of your Company, 
in which 1 have so large a personal interest. 

Now, coming to the report and accounts, I must con- 
gratulate you upon a profit exceeding by over £100,000 that 
of last year, which was in itself also a record year. The 
appropriation of the available balance is clearly set forth in 
the report, which is in the hands of every shareholder, and 
it must be a source of satisfaction to you to tind that we 
have been able to increase our reserves to £1,000,000, in 
addition to making generous provision for depreciation. You 
will remember that the late Chairman made reference, at the 
last annual meeting to the possibility of an increase in the 
capital. ‘This matter was aiterwards further carefully con- 
sidered, and, in view of the satisfactory trading results of 
the Company, it was found that we would be able to provide 
for the payment of the additional assets without having 
recourse to the issue of further capital, and this decision was 
communicated to the shareholders by circular in October of 
last year. The particular purchases were so fully described 
by the late Chairman that I feel it is only necessary for me to 
state that their acquisition has contributed in a satisfactory 
manner towards the results of the year under review, and, 
as a natural sequence, the contribution out of revenue 
towards these purchases must inevitably add considerably 
to the value of your shares. 

So far as our Canadian business is concerned, you will 
see we have added a new passenger and cargo steamer, the 
ss. “ Digby,” to our Halifax Line, and it is the intention of 
the Company to build two further and similar vessels for the 
same service. We have added to our business at Montreal 
by the establishment of a weekly service of steamers to 
Hull, which is yielding very satisfactory results, and the 
opening of our own office in Newfoundland will largely con- 
tribute to the efficiency of our general organisation. We 
have, as you know, our own freehold wharf and offices at 
Halifax, and we have now under contemplation the erection 
of a wharf at St. Johns, Newfoundland, to provide for the 
larger class of steamers which we now employ in that service. 
The interest which your Company has in the Dutch Company 
—Furness Scheepvaart en Agentuur Maatschappij—has 
proved very satisfactory. That company will own a dozen 
steamers when the two large steamers, exceeding 8,000 tons 
deadweight, which are being built here on the North-East 
Coast, have been delivered. The development of this busi- 
ness has in every way exceeded the anticipations of your 
board. That company not only owns a fleet of steamers, but 
has acquired two of the largest discharging elevators in the 
world, thus ensuring, not only for their own vessels and the 
vessels owned by your Company, but also for the steamers 
entrusted to their care, the most rapid possible despatch. 

We can, of course, only speak with any degree of cer- 
tainty in regard to our own developments, and the develop- 
ments of those numerous companies which we entirely 
control; but I am sure you will expect me to make some 
reference to the general outlook. I am glad to say that the 
strike which was threatened in the shipyards has apparently 
been averted. Such a strike would have caused considerable 
dislocation of trade, and, in common with other companies, 
our interests would have suffered. The unsettled conditions 
abroad, mainly owing to the war, are causing uneasiness in 
the minds of the investing public. The numerous invitations 
which have recently been made for the subscription of new 
issues have not been generously responded to, with the 
result that it leaves the financial world in a state of some 
uncertainty. This and the causes already mentioned have 
influenced your directors in pursuing what they regard as a 
cautious policy, and, while not taking in any sense of the 
word a pessimistic view of the situation, they are, as you 
will see from the balance-sheet, keeping a larger proportion 
of their resources liquid. It will be a pleasure to you to 
know that the dividends from our investments so far 
received on account of the present year exceed those for the 
corresponding period of last year, and that the steamers 
trading results are about the same. 

Mr. F. W. Lewis seconded the resolution, which was 
unanimously carried. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the pro- 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 





THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 








Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Telephones. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


ti ‘ ; Thackeray Hotel—‘ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel— Bookcraft, London.” 


Perfect Sanitation, Fireproof Floors. Night Porters. 












LONDON, 
WILD’'S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. Bees C.C., Man. 
Diree., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
ilectric and Sea-water Baths. 
BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showroome. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 











Sun Lounge. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meale at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. 440 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. — Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Roy al Exeter) Hotel. Close pier; 1st Claes; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. “West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 
CRAG HAL L. Boast Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiarde. 
Every comfort From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, Weat St., , Bridport. 


BRIGHTOR. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 

















H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 

















BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 
CHEDDAR. 
LE Ww IS’ Ss = E MPERANCE HOTEL. 
‘DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSK HOTEL. ; 8S. R. Jeffereon. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglookhart 
; Kstate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City 2d. 
FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Mise Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel.412. P. Rogers. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 














LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


Clayton Square. 





SMEDLEY'S HYDRO Eatablishment. 


LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL , CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


J. T. Weaver. 


Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


Estab. 1858. H. Challand. 








PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondde. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 





PENZANCE. 


CENTRAL HOTEL. 


Principal non-licensed. 














ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 











QUEENSTOWN, 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 


---« $ILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
’Phone 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel 647. 











KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 








120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., &c., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
___‘* Kenworthy’s.” Prospectus, Manageress. aoe 
SWANSEA. 

HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 
TENBY. 

BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
a Mra. K. W. Hicks _ = rN 
WHITBY. 

WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. _ _ Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


Tel. 212. 


BARRIOCEP 8 VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad st., ist Class veil 











Now Ready. The August Number of 


THE BOOK MONTHLY 


If you would like to understand the Book World, to know the intimate 
aspect of k-lore. of book-men and book-women, the Book Monthly 
will interest you. It is one of the most quoted and most chic of the 
-book-talk journals.- 
CHIEF CONTENTS INCLUDE— 
STORY y. PLAY. 
Why the Novelist often Fails as a Dramatist —By 
Robb Lawson. 
A LONDON LETTER. 
A Pilgrimage to the Scene of the Great Waterloo 
Ball—By James Milne. 
BUY OR BORROW ? 
A Good Word on the Two Ways of Reading-—-By 
D. Mere. 
VILLAINS. 
O Where and O Why Have They Gone!—ByC. E. 
Lawrence. 
“LORNA DOONE.” 
A Visit to John Ridd’s Picturesque Country—By 
William J. Batchelder. 
THE NOVEL OF INCIDENT. 
A Plea for its Continued Place inthe Literary Sun 
—By John Haslette. 
Of all Booksellers, or Specimen copy post free, 6d. 
Annual Subscription, 6s. 6d., post free. 
CASSELL & CO., LTD., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 





























NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. per AnNuM ForeiGNn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should bre tsade payable to THe Nariox 
Pusuisnine Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 

Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 

Telegrams: “ Nationettz,’’ Westrand, London. 

Single copies of THz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


The Michaelmas term commences on Thursday, October 2nd, when 
the College will occupy the new buildings in Regent’s Park. 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all EXAMINATIONS of 
the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in Arts, Science, and Preliminary 
Medicine; for the Teachers’ Diploma, London; the Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate, Cambridge; and for the Cambridge Higher local Examination. 

Extensive LABORATORIES and MUSEUMS are available for the 
study of the following Sciences: Bacteriology, Botany, Chemistry, 
Geology, Physics, Physiology, Psychology, Zoology. 

There is a special course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN 
HYGIENE, designed to furnish training for Women Factory and 
Sanitary Inspectors, and Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL may be attended by Students who are not 
taking other subjects at the College. 

A single course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular TT Instruction is given free of cost to Students 
who desire it, by a fully qualified woman teacher. 

The College grounds, with tennis courts, &c., are available for 
the use of students. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Entrance Scholarships in Arts and Science will be offered for 

competition in June next. 
RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for 80 resident students is provided. A few 
residence bursaries are awarded under special conditions. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 

DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examination for 
the Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. Students are admitted to the Training Course in October 
and January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of 
£20, and a limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the ccurse 
beginning in January, 1914. They will be awarded to the best candi- 
dates holding a degree or its equivalent in Arts or Science. Applica- 
tions should be made to the Head of the Department. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, 8.8c. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet ubove sea-leve 
Classical and Commercial Education on 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospectus app y tothe Headmaster or to the Secretary. 








1. 
Public School lines, 














THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


New boys arrive September 17th, others 18th. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Headmaster: ArtTHUR RownTreez, B.A. (Certificate of Distino- 
tion in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 
Cantab.) 





Full particulars and copies of the Prospectus may be 
obtained from the Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croyden. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principale—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 











THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), and 
Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern History, 
Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 








PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Ngtup, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





Fouwpsp 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 


Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Highly qualified resident Staff. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 

Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 

School inspected by Board of Education 
and University of London. 

New Term, Thursday, September 18th, 1913. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN;; physical training and 
outdoor games, Great attention ia paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
address: Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, R.S.O. 


Dispensins 


The Best Profession for Women. 


Salaries up to £130. Training short. Cost moderate. 
For Particulars— 


THE SECRETARY, “ The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne’e Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, &.W. 











Dispensing 


The Best Profession for Women. 
Salaries up te 2130. Training shert. Cost moderate: 
For Partéoulars— 
THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne's Chambers, Broadway, Wee » &.W. 


Dis nsing 


The Best Prefession for Women. 
Salaries up to 2130. Training short. Ces moderate. 
For Particulare— 
THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne's Chambere, Breadway, Westminster, 6.W. 





J. POOLE & CoO.,, 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 











All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 


Pm —— ———_—-__—_— a — — 





£10 6s. 16-DAY TOUR—TERRITET-FINHAUT. TOURS LUCERNE, 
ENG 


ADINE, ZERMATT, GRINDELWALD, CHAMONIX. 


DR. HENRY S. LUNN, Ltd., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


——————————————_— SSE 





THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


Saturday Westminster 


A Aisi. 





in to the regular features :— 
THE FRUIT-GROWER AND THE BULL- 
FINCHES. By Horace Hutchinson. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE. II.—The Populating of Australia. 
A Short Story, “THE WHITE GATE.” By C.M.S. 
BULGARIAN FOLK-SONGS. By R. A. Scott-James. 
THE DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA. By E.F.S. 


A Special Review of Mr. HALL_CAINE’S NEW 
OVEL, and of Books about Education. 








RULES FOR OBSERVING SILENCE IN DAILY 
LIFE, on the Problems Page. 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK. F.C.G. CARTOONS. 
16 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


The Saturday Westminster. Aug. 2. 
Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Messrs. 
OF GENERAL 


post free on 


POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Barrack-Room Baliads. The Seven Seas. The 
Five Nations. Departmental Ditties. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each; and in leather, F’cap. 8vo, 5s. net each; 
also F’cap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each. 

Edited 


Selected Poems of Francis Thompson. 
with a Biographical Note by WILFRED MEYNELL. Twentieth 


Thousand. F’cap, 8vo. 5s. net. 
A New Edition. 


The Works of Oscar Wilde. 


12 Vols. F’cap. 8vo. 5s. net each. De Profundis and Frison 
Letters; Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime; The Duchess of Padua; 
Poems; Lady Windermere’s Fan; A Woman of No Importance; An 
Ideal Husband; The Importance of Being Earnest; A FPouse 
of Pomegranates; Intentions; Essays; Salome. 


Sixteen Companionable Volumes. By 
E. V. LUCAS. F'’cap. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. The Open Road; The 
Friendly Town; The Gentlest Art; Fireside and Sunshine; 
Character and Comedy; Listener’s Lure; London Lavender; 
Loiterer’s Harvest; Her Infinite Variety; Over Bemerton’s; Gcod 
Company; One Day and Another; The Second Post; Old Lamps 
for New; Mr. Ingleside; A Wanderer in Paris. 


Books by Hilaire Belloc. F’cap. 8vo, 5s. 
each. First and Last; This and that and the ben H On Nothing 
and Kindred Subjects; On Everything; On Something; Hills and 
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